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THE COMING SESSION. 


HE extreme ill-temper with which the Gladstonian 
party have pale Mr. Goscnen’s excellent speech 
of last Tuesday is very human and intelligible ; though 
perhaps they might have shown better taste in abstaining 
from the employment (after the uses and customs of the 
Amahagger) of dead men as torches to throw a lurid light 
on the proceedings. But it is quite intelligible that Mr. 
GoscueEN should irritate them. It may or may not be un- 
pleasant to have a skeleton at a feast ; some perverted tastes 
are said to have derived a kind of zest and relish from it. 
But there can be no two opinions about the extreme un- 
pleasantness of having a fat and well-nourished person, com- 
fortably enjoying his private provender, at a fast. And this, 
and more also, is what Mr. Goscnen is to the Gladstonians. 
He is in and they are out; he by the mere fact of being in 
reminds them of the great probability of their being out 
for a very long time. His presence in the Cabinet is the 
sign and symbol of that Unionist alliance which causes them 
such rage and (in these of them who have a little grace left) 
such shame. He reminds them silently and by speech that 
the Liberal party is rent and torn, and that the larger 
remnant has carried with it, it may be, the weight of 
numbers—it may be, as Lord Wotvertoy boasts, the 
colours (deserters have taken these with them before now)— 
but has left behind every principle at once of Liberalism 
and of political consistency. He holds steadily on their 
fizzing flesh that brand of Separation under which they 
writhe so visibly and against which they protest so uselessly. 
His mere existence reminds all intelligent people of the fact 
that almost the entire intelligence of the Liberal party is 
m one side, though the Lzaxes and the Peases and the 
GonyBEaREs may be on the other. And he seldom speaks 
without another reminder more galling still—a reminder of 
the fact that, by their own showing, those few Liberal leaders 
who are on the Gladstonian side have for the whole of their 
itical life been supinely neglecting or dishonestly accept- 
a state of things which they now describe as “ black- 

and “ devilish.” 
t is not, however, of the Irish of Mr. Goscen’s 
that we speak directly here, or, indeed, of his 
candidature at Liverpool in itself. However that plucky 
attempt to carry a Gladstonian seat against the forces of 
Irish disloyalty, Gladstonian wirepulling, and the results of 
the bewilderment of the duller Liberals between the Liberal 
leaders and the Liberal faith may turn out, Mr. Goscuen’s 
ce in the Ministry is a guarantee of other good things 
ides the maintenance of the Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. He has distinctly acknowledged re- 
sponsibility for the whole of the ings of the Cabinet, 
and in some respects, at any rate, he has given very distinct 
hints of the line which those proceedings are likely to take. 
“ Unionism as regards the whole fabric of the Empire” is a 
good watchword for foreign policy, and “The till must be 
made safe” is a good watchword, if a homely one, for policy 
at home. We know unfortunately that not a few Gladsto- 
nians are very far from being Unionists as regards the whole 
fabric of the Empire ; and still more unfortunately we know 
that there are some Conservatives who object to the till 
being made safe. With regard to this point Mr. 
Goscuen took the only reasonable line—the line which has 
been persistently followed here, and which statesmen of both 
parties are but too much in the habit of not following, ex- 
cept in moments of panic. This is the line of arguing that, 


while nothing can be more important than economy of ad- 
ministration both in the spending departments and else- 
where, it is not economy, but the most ruinous waste, to 
neglect the provision of a complete defence for the indus- 
tries, the enterprise, and the accumulated capital of the 
country. And it is equally matter of congratulation that 
Mr. Goscuen should have been able to dispel the cloud of 
lies which has been raised by a certain class of Gladstonians 
—the Radicals who delight in nothing so much as gossip 
about great persons—in regard to one particular branch of 
foreign policy, the policy pursued by the English Govern- 
ment in regard to Bulgaria. 

The policy thus indicated (for it could hardly be expected 
that it should be sketched cut) for the coming Session is 
satisfactory enough. Ireland must, of course, come first of 
all; and next to it, in Parliament the provision of all need- 
ful requirements for the defence of the Empire, and out of 
Parliament the carrying on of a continuous foreign policy. 
The third of these things will present no great difficulty, it 
fortunately not being in the power of the English enemies of - 
England to interpose serious obstacles in the way of it. The 
second, notwithstanding certain ominous signs that Mr. 
GLapstonE is ready here also to sacrifice consistency, prin- 
ciple, anything, if only he may obtain a way to 
office, may not present insurmountable difficulties. The 
first will no doubt require tough fighting; it need only 
be hoped that there will be backbone enough in the fighters 
on the right side. But besides these things Mr. Goscuen had, 
of course, to speak of the prospect of miscellaneous legislation. 
He was encouraging here also, though of course what he 
said or could say was not likely to satisfy those whose idea 
of domestic legislation is that the Statute-book should be 
ransacked for old things to be done away with, and the 
imagination of man ransacked for new things to be done. 
Our own opinion is, of course, that the less legislation there 
is the better; but no reasonable person will deny that some 
measures may—either by reason of the public demand for 
them, or by reason of actual public wants (which are different 
things from public peared ret needed. Nor can there 
be any doubt that the present Government is competent to 
supply this with the least amount of mischief and the most 
of benefit. But, what with Procedure, Ireland, and the 
Estimates, even a Radical, if he only a little 
candour, must acknowledge that the time left for what is 
called (generally by a decided excess of courtesy) construc- 
tive legislation will be very small. Indeed, in the present 
utterly unscrupulous temper of the Gladstonian party, which 


is apparently prepared to accept the whole policy of its 
“ distinguished ” allies, a complete deadlock may be brought 
about. 


With an Opposition of this kind almost anything is pos- 
sible, and the scandalous delays to business which have been 
seen in recent Sessions may be repeated almost ad infinitum, 
It will then be a question whether the Government have 
resolution enough and strength enough to apply heroic reme- 
dies. There is little doubt that they would be supported by 
the bulk of the Liberal Unionists in so doing; and it must 
be remembered that even the abstinence of the Liberal 
Unionists leaves Lord Sarissury in a majority. There is 
no doubt at all, not merely from the conduct of the irre- 
sponsible outsiders of the Gladstonjan party, but from the 
utterances of its chiefs, that the disgraceful spectacle of last 
Session has every chance of being repeated, and aps of 
being worsened. This state of things will try Mr. Saitn’s 
leadership somewhat ; but it will try the nerve and the back- 
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bone of the Government still more. What Ministers have to 
remember first of all is, that irresolution and flinching can do 
no good, and may do infinite harm. They will conciliate no one 
by ha¥-measures. Not merely the Irish Nationalists, but the 
whole Gladstonian party, are now simply Irreconcilables. 
After their last jettison of principle and patriotism, there is 
nothing which can be supposed likely to trouble them in the 
way of throwing overboard, no injury to country or to 
posterity at which they will stick. There is nothing for it 
but Thorough ; and the best encouragement for Thorough is 
that the very absence of principle in the Opposition secures 
the victory in the long run for those who will only hold fast. 
The Gladstonian party now represents no principle at all, 
except the principle of offering their own terms to the 
largest body of Parliamentary mercenaries which happens 
to be for hire at the time. That kind of thing never has 
won in all history, unless it has been opposed by defenders 
of principle too spiritless, too divided, and too little con- 
vinced of the justice of their own cause to fight to the last. 
Mr. Goscuen’s words are good evidence that the latest 
recruit to the Ministry will have nothing to do with sur- 
render, and it only remains for his seniors in office to show 
the same spirit as himself. 


IRELAND. 


—-, has a theatrical performance so well planned 
and, on the whole, so skilfully executed as that which 
Mr. Harrinerton has recently “stage-managed” at Glenbeigh 
been rewarded with so transient a success. The run of the 
piece, so far as the great sensation-loving public is con- 
cerned—we do not now speak of the professional playgoers 
of the Radical press—can hardly be said to have lasted 
more than three days at the outside. It is true that even 
in that short period a few innocent Englishmen, who are 
apparently not in the habit of scrutinizing their news from 
Ireland with the scepticism which becomes a second nature 
to the habitual student of Irish politics, were betrayed into 
outbursts of quite unnecessary sympathy and anger, upon 
which some of them must now, we imagine, be looking back 
with some confusion. After all, they must feel, a day or 
two would not have been long to wait, and it is quite worth 
while to allow that amount of time for the confirmation 
of “atrocities” in any part of the world. Had this 
judicial precaution been exercised, and had many of those 
who are now doubtless “sorry they spoke ” awaited the pub- 
lication of the true and even uncontradicted story of the 
Glenbeigh evictions, as given in the letter of Messrs. 
Darey and Roz, they would unquestionably have kept 
silence. It is not pleasant for any sensible, and we will add 
for any honest, man to find that his too ready compassion 
has gone forth to a body of fraudulent debtors, who, after 
having had first from forty to fifty, and afterwards from 
eighty to ninety, per cent. of their debt remitted to them by 
the indulgence of their creditor, twice break their under- 
takings to pay a balance easily within the means of all 
of them in order to assist a pack of agitators to achieve the 
ends of a political conspiracy. This, however, is the simple 
and now unquestioned truth of the Glenbeigh evictions, 
The evicted tenants had not lee rent, some for three and a 
half, others for five years, and, by the terms of a settlement 
made at the suggestion of a county-court judge, it was 
arranged that the proceedings taken against them should be 
suspended upon the distinct understanding that if within 
that time the tenants paid one year’s rent and the costs, they 
should receive clear receipts to November 1885. Three days 
before the expiration of the six weeks, however, Mr. 
Sueenan, M.P., and some other Nationalists held a meeting 
at Glenbeigh, and ordered the tenants not only not to pay, 
but to resist eviction, and only to allow themselves to be put 
out at the point of the bayonet, and to retake possession when 
the iff left. It was actually stated, indeed, that the 
meeting was held to “ ensure evictions.” Upon this the 
agents, anxious to defeat this excellent object, literally 
doubled the remission originally proposed. They offered, if 
the tenants paid half a year’s rent and costs, to give them 
clear receipts to May 1886. Again the tenants, to the 
number of seventy, made the promise invited from them, 
and again they broke it, their conduct being, “on this 
“ occasion, so bad that their own priest refused to in- 
“terfere for them again.” Concession had been car- 
ried, as the agents justly say, “to the verge of aban- 
“doning the property,” and for whatever sufferings the 


evictions may have caused the agitators are wholly re- 
sponsible. “The tenants,” they conclude, “could without. 
“ difficulty have paid the amount asked, one half-year’s rent 
“ out of five (in most cases), and it is an extraordinary fact 
“that until the appearance of Mr. Harrincton on the 
“scene they were asking to do so, and some actually did 
“ settle.” 

This, then, is that case of hardship, that example of 
landlord cruelty and oppression, which has beguiled some 
worthy people in this country out of their sympathies, and 
supplied other some—well, less worthy people—with an oc- 
casion for the display of that sort of humanity which bears 
so singular a resemblance to political acrimony. As to the 
special circumstances of suffering which were said to have 
accompanied the eviction, those, of course, disappear, as 
might with the utmost confidence have been expected, on 
a nearer view. There was no question of “ houseless 
“heads” in the case, the workhouse authorities having 
been duly apprised of the proceedings, as the law requires, 
and having made due provision for the reception of the 
evicted tenants. Nor was there any physical extrusion of 
occupants in an unfit condition to be removed, those in such 
condition having been only technically ejected in order to 
put a legal end to their tenancies, and having then been re- 
admitted as caretakers. Both plot and incident, therefore, 
of this sensation-drama have now been ascertained to be of 
such a character as to deprive it of all claim upon the 
emotions of any honest spectator, and, as a matter of fact, 
even Mr. Harrineton’s clagueurs in our Radical press 
have begun to perceive that there is little more to be 
got out of it. The behaviour of these philanthropists 
themselves—their own attitude towards the exposed im- 
posture—has now become, to us at any rate, the chief 
centre of interest in connexion with the Glenbeigh affair. 
It has been characteristic all through, and to any one 
who recollects the admirable stoicism of these same per- 
sons when “atrocities” were embarrassments instead of 
boons, the spectacle which their columns presented during a 
day or two of last week must have been truly edifying in- 
deed. It is moving, indeed, to see tears streaming from 
those eyes which have looked with such enviable dryness on 
so many heartrending scenes, in which tenants alone have 
been the actors, of the agrarian war. It is impressive to 
hear the tones of a manly indignation from those voices 
which maintained so unbroken a silence when the orphan 
daughters of a murdered farmer were hounded out of 
their native village, and when the “ boycotted” corpse 
of another slaughtered victim lay for hours among a 
terrorized population, of whom none dared lift a band to 
carry it to the grave. Of course the Radical sensation- 
mongers have taken no notice of Messrs. Dariey and 
Ror’s letter; but the fact that they have not over- 
looked it, and that they are sensible of the effect it 
has produced upon more candid minds than their own, 
is evidenced by their having practically abandoned their 
endeavour to make more capital out of the Glenbeigh 
case. It was nearly time, indeed, when one of the noisiest. 
of them receives a remonstrance which he has had the grace 
to print from so hard-bitten a “tenant’s friend” as Mr. 
W. E. Bear, who describes himself as “at a loss to under- 
“stand the position of those who condemn the Glenbeigh 
“ evictions,” and remarks that “it is amusing to him to see 
“ people who denounce land nationalization as Socialistic 
“even when compensation to owners of land is proposed 
“ gushing over the cruelty of evicting men who in effect 
“ assume the right of pars, aaa man’s land without a 
“ farthing of payment.” “ Thousands of English tenants,” 
adds Mr. Bear, in apparently complete forgetfulness that 
the misfortunes of the uncomplaining and law-abiding Eng- 
lish poor afford no political capital whatever to Radicals 
hungering for power—“ thousands of English tenants during 
“ the last few years have been evicted under circumstances 
“quite as agonizing, though less sensational, than those 
“which have created so much sentimental horror in con- 
“ nexion with Glenbeigh.” 

The timely exposure of this imposture must deprive the 
Government of any excuse for being embarrassed by it. 
They have, we fear, to thank their long delay in taking 
energetic action for the fact that the mancuvres of the 
party of disorder in Ireland are thus multiplying. The 
Government, it would be idle to deny it, have much 
lost ground to make up before they can fairly claim to 
have brought their actual Irish — into conformity 
with the vigorous language of their new CHANCELLOR 
of the Excuzquer. Mr. Goscnen has spoken out with all 
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his accustomed force and plainness on the paramount duty 
of upholding law ; but the permitted doings of Mr. Dttiox 
and his w-agitators in Ireland furnish no very satis- 
factory commentary on his words. For weeks past the 
Irish Executive have been fumbling with legal proceedings 
of various kinds against the conspirators who are banded toge- 
ther to foment disorder in Ireland; yet not even the most 
devoted of Ministerialists can honestly say that any visible 
effect has been produced. The legal consequences, whatever 
they may be, of the defendants’ acts belong still to the 

of future events, while the defiant repetition of 
all the acts for which they have been called to 
account remains at present a continuing scandal. Late 
in the day it is affirmed, with more or less plausi- 
bility, that the Government contemplate proposals for 
strengthening the hands of the Irish Executive, for 
dealing more speedily and effectually with conspiracies 
such as that of the Plan of Campaign, and for bringing the 
law to bear in a more sum fashion on the offence of in- 
timidation. It is possible, nay probable, that legislation in 
this direction may be necessary ; but it will be time enough 
to discuss any specific legislative projects to this effect if and 
when they see the light. In meantime, however, we 
should like, we confess, to have a little more assurance than 
we possess at present that the Government are ing as 
much use as they might of the powers which already ong 
to them. We hesitate to believe that the “ordinary law” 
can be so defective that every noisy anarchist who pleases 
can laugh its commands to scorn and every “ puny whipster” 
snatch the sword from Justice, Yet, unless this is the case, it 
must follow that Ministers have been gravely remiss in 
wielding the weapons they have already at their command, 
which is certainly not the best of reasons for equipping them 
with new ones, 


THE REPORT ON TRADE, 


HE final Report of the Commission on Depression of 
T Trade has a considerable, though for the most part a 
negative, value. Either Lord Ippes.eicn’s influence or the 
good sense of his colleagues has prevented them from enun- 
ciating false or questionable doctrines. Even the minority 
propounds its remedy of Fair-trade in a moderate form, and 

izes the difficulty of combating hostile tariffs by re- 
taliation. It is well known that when Political Economy, 
like Astr&a, left the Earth, her last footsteps were watched 
with regret by Mr. Bonamy Price. It was, indeed, on the 
occasion of one of his appeals to sound principles that 
Mr. GLapsTovE announced the relegation of the science to 
Jupiter or Saturn. Mr. Price concurs with the majority 
of the Commission, but he is vigilant to mark a momentary 
deviation of the Report into heretical laxity. The addi- 
tional cost of production which is caused by shortened hours 
of labour is extenuated in the text on the alleged ground of 
the advantage which increased leisure confers on artisans. 
Mr. Bonamy Price protests in a note against attempts to 
enforce by legal compulsion any system of short time. The 
uestion has little practical importance, inasmuch as the 
decision rests wholly with the workmen themselves. There 
can be little doubt that the diminished efficiency of labour 
is one of the causes of industrial depression ; but unless 
the working classes were convinced that they lose more 
than they gain by reductions in the length of the working 
day, it is useless to address arguments on the subject to any 
other class. The Commission confirms the general belief 
that to the present time the wages of labour have not de- 
clined in the same proportion with the profits of capital. 
In some branches of industry the process of reduction has 
at last begun; but in many instances the workmen enjoy 
the advantage of cheapness in articles of consumption 
without incurring an equivalent loss in diminution of 
‘The Commission had reasons for passing lightly over the 


tendency of strikes and of trade combinations in general 
There is no use in finding fault with Trade-Unions because 


_ they pursue their own —— advantage without reference 


to the manner in w their operations may affect the 

eral community. It is possible that the evidence may 
sen satisfied the Commissioners that the action of the 
Unions has had little effect on the prosperity of trade. 
If it is true that over-production is a principal cause 
of depression, strikes may perhaps to a certain extent 


counteract the bad effects of wasteful and unremunera- 
tive enterprise. The advocates of the Unions, though 


they may quote the opinions expressed by the Commis- 
sion, will perhaps be disappointed on finding that their 
formidable organization is dealt with in a single paragraph 
of a voluminous Report. High wages and shert hours 
must, to some extent, affect competition with foraj 

and both are principal objects of the Unions; but it is 
possible that in discussions on the subject their injurious 
tendency may have been exaggerated; and the Com- 
missioners intimate their opinion that English labour is 
still not less efficient than that of foreign countries. If 
combinations of workmen against employers inevitably 
affect the cost of production, the same impediments to 
profitable industry are found to exist on as large a scale on 
the Continent of Europe and in the United States. The 
disturbances which occurred a few months ago in Belgium 
proved the discontent of the working classes with the 
actual conditions of labour; and the agitation which was 
organized about the same time by the American Knights of 
Labour has still not entirely subsided. If Congress or the 
States Legislatures should be induced for political reasons 
to enact measures in accordance with the demands of the 
associated workmen, American competition would be less 
formidable as long as English labour was exempt from 
similar restrictions. It was unnecessary for the Royal 
Commission to protest against a form of legislative in- 
terference which will not at present be suggested by any 
class or party. In other countries the workmen apply to 
the State for protection or aid ; English Trade-Unions are 
for the present content to make and enforce their own 
regulations. Voluntary contrivances for restraining the 
freedom of labour are apparently not unpopular ; and the 
changes in the law by which they have been permitted 
were undoubtedly just and expedient. It is as useless to 
argue against Trade-Unions or against strikes as to complain 
of inclement weather. The Commissioners were well ad- 
vised in accepting as inevitable the results of uncontrollable 
causes. 


Another theory of depression which has obtained a wide. 
currency is more definitely rejected by the Commissioners, 
They may perhaps not have had time to study the valuable 
work on railway rates in which Mr. Grierson has confuted 
many Vulgar fallacies, but they have on the most important 
points been led by the evidence which they have collected 
to similar conclusions. The Mining Association of Great 
Britain stated to the Commission that “the heavy trades of 
“ coal and iron are en | burdened by the high rates and 
“ tolls charged by the railway Companies. They are slowly, 
“ but surely, killing the trade of this country by their high 
“ charges and by the preference given to foreign countries.” 
Sir Lowra1an Bett, one of the highest authorities on the 
iron trade, expressed to the Commission an exactly opposite 
opinion. “The results,” he said, “of my inquiry on the 
“ Continent of Europe and in the United States justify the 
“ assertion that foreign iron manufacturers, as arule, 

“ no advantage over ourselves in these - +» That 
“railway accommodation for the transport of fuel, iron, 
“ and limestone is afforded on terms somewhat cheaper in 
“ Great Britain than those charged on the Continent for 
“ like distances.” The alleged preference given to foreign 
countries consists in the regulation of rates from port to 
vee by competition with the sea. No place in England or 

tland is one hundred miles from the sea, and mines or 
works near the coast have a material advantage in cheapness 
of carriage. If the railway Companies were prohibited from 
carrying goods from Hull or Liverpool to London in com- 
petition with the freight by sea, inland traders and producers 
would still have to compete with foreign goods which would 
then be carried by sea at the rates now charged on railways. 
The sea, as some one has said, is the great free-trader, Those 
who complain of the low railway rates have the advantage 
of cheap carriage for their export trade. If there were no 
railways, as long as imports are admitted free, foreign pro- 
duce would possess a monopoly at all seaports, and for a 
certain distance inland. Manufacturers and miners in the 
interior are not justified in demanding that their rivals 
near the sea should lose the natural advantage of their posi- 
tion. In the judgment of the Commissioners, railway rates 
have nothing to do with the depression of trade. It is to be 
regretted that a subordinate member of the Government 
should, in a ha 8 , have threatened the railway Com- 
panies with ile legislation on the singular ground that 
the interest of producers should. be preferred to that of 
shareholders. ‘The question is not one of comparative 
numbers, but of law and justice. 


The Report, like all other recent documents on the same 
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subject, reaffirms the expediency of improved technical train- 
‘ing, includiag the higher branches of commercial education. 
There is no doubt that foreigners, and especially the 
‘Germar4, are pressing close on the former pre-eminence of 
English traders, and that in some qualifications for success 
they are already superior. English merchants and the agents 
whom they employ are less accomplished as linguists than 
their German competitors, and it is said, probably on suffi- 
cient grounds, that they are less patient and less skilful 
in consulting the wants and tastes of their customers. The 
employment in many commercial houses of foreign clerks is 
explained partly by their greater knowledge of languages, 
and perhaps still more generally by their readiness to accept 
lower salaries. As agents in foreign countries Englishmen 
would almost always be preferred if it was found that they 
were equally versatile and efficient. There is some difference 
of opinion as to the comparative skill of English and foreign 
artisans. Excellence in almost all manual operations is 
solely or mainly acquired by practice, and the division of 
labour tends to reduce the advantage of general or scientific 
culture ; but the best authorities agree with the opinion of 
the Commissioners that technical education ought to be im- 
roved both in quality and in the number of students. A 
oyal Commission was perhaps scarcely needed to place on 
record the conclusion that depression of trade results from 
causes which for the most part are beyond the reach of legis- 
lation. It is something to know that evils are necessary or 
unavoidable, and perhaps a few traders and producers may 


' profit by the good advice which forms the greater part of the 


Report. If the people of England choose to work harder, 
to be more thrifty, and to acquire a greater variety of useful 
accomplishments, the depression of trade may perhaps be 
mitigated. It would certainly not be relieved by com- 
pliance with the recommendations of the minority, though 
it is understood that they represent a larger body of 
opinion than that which is indicated by their comparative 
paucity of numbers. Differential duties, however moderate, 
in favour of colonial produce, and a small Customs duty on 


imported goods, would only damage and embarrass trade 


without rendering any corresponding advantage. 


THE SLAIN BITTERN. 


“BOOM” in bitterns is much less likely to happen 
than a “blizzard” in buzzards, if people continue 
to behave like some Cockney at Hovingham. Burns once 
wrote an indignant and pitiful address to a wounded hare 
“ which a fellow hadshot at.” The word “fellow” may be used 
in its least favourable and Pickwickian sense about the man 
who lately shot the bittern in Yorkshire. Bitterns are now 
rare in England, as all wild animal life is likely to become, 
because they are no longer protected. In the wicked old 
feudal days, whoever may have suffered, the naturalist had a 
pleasant time. Knights and ladies who wore falcon on fist 
protected the bittern, for the greater enjoyment of the 
falcon. The bittern may have thought this a cruel mercy ; 
but what has been the consequence of the decline of 
hawking? Naturally, that bitterns are “very rare,” and, 
being “ very rare,” are coveted and shot at by every one who 
can borrow an old muzzle-loader and a handful of powder 
and shot. When bitterns were common, nobody wanted to 
shoot them ; now that they are scarce, to compass their death 
becomes an object of rural ambition. 

If Parliament had not so many other things which it 
succeeds in never doing, an Act for the protection of rare 
birds in general would add to the interest of a country life, 
and would do no harm to anybody. No one wants much 
to eat bittern; and, if he were good to eat, the only way to 
introduce the dainty to our markets would be to protect 
him in our marshes. Al] the rarer birds, by a process which 
does little credit to human nature, become more and more 
scarce till, if only one kingfisher or golden-erested wren or 
wild swan were left, the ’ArrY who shot him would be as 
proud as Locuret when he slew the last wolf. Nobody 
regrets the wolf, and the wild-cat, an interesting crea- 
ture in his way, can hardly expect to be protected by 
Act of Parliament. He injures grouse, and Highland 

prietors, though they sometimes keep him in cages, love 

im no better than if he were a tourist. But rare birds 
deserve all the consideration which they plead for in the 
chorus of AristorHANEs. To watch them and their habits, 
with no idea of taking their lives, is the purest enjoyment of 
the country. A Highland road along the side of the salt- 


water lochs, with their golden fringe of sea-weed, would lose 
half its charm without the distant and lonely figure of the 
sentinel heron, without the sight of his slowly-flapping grey 
ag as you disturb him by driving = But the insane 
ove of exterminating what nature already all but 
destroyed will work its will even on herons as they grow 
rarer. England will not be merry England when our 
forests are as dumb as the side of a hill in Provence, where 
TaRTARIN DE TARASCON and his comrades have slaughtered 
robins, chaflinches, linnets, and even sparrows. The Cockney 
sportsman is in the way to silence that innocent and musical 
bird-chorus which the Provengal poets heard in Cuaucer’s 
time, and which their descendants are never likely to 
hear again. To the destruction of game and of the larger 
vermin (as they are pharisaically styled) we must perhaps 
resign ourselves, unless, indeed, Mr. Correr Mortson’s “ Black 
“ Death” reduces England to desolation. The last fox 
will follow the last wolf in that sad procession where the 
Mastodon leads, where the Dodo and the Moa strut, and 
in which the bittern and the kingfisher will soon appear— 
the procession of extinct animals. There is already a 
whole Noah’s Ark of them, of creatures which either nature 
or man declined to tolerate longer. The buffalo is going in 
America ; the improvidence and cruelty of Red Men and 
white men has all but exterminated him. The rabbit will 
soon be as rare as the fabled Bunyip, and the hare will 
once more become, like the Kelpie, a mythical animal. 
Like New Zealand before the European settlement, we 
shall be left, by the march of progress, with no bigger 
wild beasts than rats. The otter is doomed, and is shot 
on islands of the Thames, where he can do no harm, 
as there are really no fish worth protecting from his 
attacks. As to fish, the trout is nearly extinct in many 
streams that Watton and Corron knew, and that will 
never again be dimpled by a rising fish. Not by the 
conscious fault of man, but for some inexplicable reason, 
the May-fly is deserting our waters, and, in brief, all 
sylvan and rural England is being “ dispeopled of her 
“dreams,” of her shy population in fur, and fin, and 
feather. The case of many of them is hopeless, but much 
might be done for the benefit of rare birds, of the bittern, 
the cormorant, the eagle. Gamekeepers, at all events, 
might be given strict orders to spare all the birds on the 
point of vanishing. 


PRINCE BISMARCK ACTS, 


ae no one was much surprised at the refusal of 
the German Reichstag to grant the full Government 
demand in relation to the army ; it is quite certain that, if 
any one was surprised, Prince Bismarck was not that man. 
He had his decree of dissolution all ready in his portfolio to 
be used if necessary, and was probably quite convinced that 
it would be necessary. It may be, indeed, that the future 
fate of the proposal and the result of next month's elections 
are being forecast with too much positiveness by offhand 
politicians. Prince Bismarck’s adversaries in Parliament 
are by no means weak in numbers; they want neither 
eloquence nor Parliamentary practice, and some of them 
have much more than merely party or personal objects. 
In the country, too, the spirit of opposition—of that kind 
of opposition which we unluckily Taner only too well in 
England, and which counts the welfare of the nation as 
nothing—is growing, and has been growing, for many years. 
It is possible that the Parnce, unless fortune assists him, or 
unless he corrects fortune very strongly, will have a tough 
battle to fight before he gets his way. The chances, however, 
are of course enormously in favour of his getting it. Even as 
it is, he would probably have been spared the resort to a dis- 
solution had not the crazy vanity of the Czar and the per- 
sonal inclinations of the German Emperor made it neces- 
sary to pay compliments to Russia, which weakened the 
Prince's plea in appearance, though not in reality. As it 
is, he has many strings to his bow, and he is proceeding 
after his usual composed manner to use them all, mean- 
while making practical arrangements (after a fashion which 
would drive a pedant of constitutionalism frantic) to carry 
out his pur; exactly as if the vote of the Reichstag 
had been just the other way. Whether he will actually suc- 
ceed in obtaining a Government majority at once ; or whether 
the personal influence of the Emperor will continue to be 
used, as it has begun to be used already, to add to the weight 
of expert authority, which may convert even a minority 
into a majority ; or whether he will be driven to have re- 
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course to the minor Parliaments, or even to some still more 
out-of-the-way device of the many which the queer medley 
of Parliamentary and | government leaves open to a 
German Chancellor, it is of course impossible to say. 

His great advantage lies, after all, in the sheer strength 


‘of his cause. He is ina more happy case than the Con- 
‘science of Bishop Burier’s maxim. He has not only the 
‘ authority, but also the power, to rule Germany in the way 
‘he wishes, and he has not only the power, but also the 


authority. If the Germans are not among the most brilliant 


of European races, they are certainly not destitute of solid 


sense ; and, except by those of them who are tainted by 
Anarchism or by Particularist monomania, the simple prin- 
ciple of the insurance premium which our Radicals, or some of 
them, deride is perfectly well understood. They are usually 
well acquainted with their own history and not ignorant 


of their own geography, and they know perfectly well that 


Germany utterly undefended, either east or west, by natural 
boundaries, and exposed on each to races naturally different 
from her own and embittered against her by centuries of 
feud, holds her freedom from the hostile invasions she has 
so often undergone simply at the price of perpetual readi- 
ness to fight. They are not likely to think, as some of our 
Radicals think, that a German Mr. Conypeare or a German 
Mr. Lazovucuere is likely to know better what the condi- 
tions of fighting successfully are than Count von MotrKe. 
No doubt some of them—not mere visionaries—may be dis- 
satisfied with the kind of modified despotism which Prince 
Bismarck through his master, or his master through Prince 
BisMARcK, exercises over the German nation. But there is 
very little evidence that this feeling has yet gone far enough 
to neutralize other feelings which, with reason to back 
them, make for the Prince’s plans. We may see a time 
when Germans become as indifferent to the interests of their 
country as if they were followers of Mr. Giapstong, but 
there is nothing to show that this time has yet come. 

To foreigners, however, and especially to Englishmen, the 
chief point of interest is the nature of the action which 
Prince Bismarck may take for securing the success of his 
scheme. And it is not “seeing ghosts by daylight” to be 
somewhat apprehensive that the refusal of the Reichstag 


‘may be somewhat detrimental to the chances of peace, at 


any rate to the prospects of a favourable settlement of the 
Bulgarian difficulty. If the Prince had got his Septennate, 

would have been almost certain. He would have 
felt himself strong enough to defy either France or Russia 
separately, and only disposed to humour Russia far enough 
to prevent her from throwing herself openly into the arms 
of France. He would have provided a powerful, if not an 
ostensible, support to Austria. He would, while swearing 
that he does not care the little-finger-joint of a Pomeranian 
or even a Pole for Bulgaria, have been careful to moderate 
the course of events as much as possible. At present 
his interests point just the other way. He has a greater 
interest not to quarrel with Russia; he is less prepared 
and less able to say that, come what may, Germany will 
not suffer the peace of Europe to be broken, and it may be 
(for he is exceedingly human and by no means squeamish) 
that he would not be at all sorry of a lowering aspect in 
the European sky, that so the electors may be frightened 
into providing themselves with the large umbrella of the 
Septennate. It is to be feared that, if a very threatening 
condition of affairs does supervene in the next few weeks, 
illud Cassianum will point pretty decidedly to Varzin, or 


‘wherever Prince Bismarck may be at the moment, as not 


unconnected with the authorship of it. Nor have the 
particular reason to abstain from playing 
Prince Bismarcx’s game, which thus, if only for a time, will 


coincide with their own. All once more depends on Austria. 
‘ The extraordinary person who is allowed to contradict all 
his colleagues on the staff of the Times under the heading 
'“ Paris” is, indeed, sure that Prince Bismarck will only 


interfere were Vienna menaced, or perhaps a little earlier, 
though he is good enough to declare that in that case 
Russia and Germany would find themselves opposed. Prince 
Bismarck knows Austrian politics a good deal better than 
M. pe Browrrz, and he knows that with a Russian army 
even in Galicia, the Devil would have broken loose as far as 


-his own.scheme of politics is concerned far more literally 


than when the same words were used of an event in the 
present dominions of the Hapssures nearly seven centuries 


ago. 
Meanwhile the of Turkish diplo- 
‘orte once more as an in- 
strument to Russian designs. It may not be true that the 


Surtan has demanded the dissolution of the Sobranje as 
illegally coustituted under the Treaty of Berlin, but it may 
be. Even in that case, however, the Bulgarian game is by 
no means up. The Bulgarians are believed to have more 
than once expressed their perfect willingness to defer to 
any technical objections of this sort, even to the extent of 
the resignation of the Regents. But from what is known 
of the temper of the nation, it is improbable that any 
pro-Russian majority could be returned unless General 
Kautsars, or some like-minded person, is permitted to 
imitate the conduct of the French prefect who counted 
in a businesslike manner the Opposition votes in the urn, 
and then gravely deposited a sufficient number of votes 
for the Government candidate to outnumber them. The 
standing insult of the Caucasian person’s candidature is of 
the less importance that any Great Power can vote his 
appointment just as easily as Russia can vote the appoint- 
ment of a suitable Prince. It wes found possible fifteen 
months ago to manipulate Turkish jealousy and Turkish 
desire of interference so as to obtain a peaceful and popular 
settlement of Bulgaria, and it may not be impossible to do 
this again. For it is nearly certain that it is not the 
Sutran’s desire to throw himself into the arms of any ove 
Power, but rather to get his importance recognized as much 
as possible by all. But still the keys of Sophia are not at 
Constantinople, not at St. Petersburg, not in London, but 
in Vienna; and nothing but sheer irresolution or fear can 
call upon Austria to surrender them, or force her to the 
surrender, if she chooses to hold them fast. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL WRITES. 


T is remarkable that Lord Ranpotpn CHurcHiLy has 

not had patience to wait for some plausible occasion 
of emphasizing his passionate devotion to the cause of 
national thrift. His lately-published letter to Mr. Russe 
seems to have been concerted between the writer and 
recipient, as a convenient mode of addressing Mr. 
Guapstone. As Lord CuuRcHILL made no 
complaint of the immediate transmission of his letter to 
its real destination, he must be understood to admit that 
it was intended for submission to Mr. Guapstonz. The 
substance of the document is not a little singular. It seems 
that Lord Ranpotrpn Caurcuitt has been deeply impressed 
by the spendthrift practices of recent Governments, especi- 
ally as they are contrasted with the wise frugality of an 
earlier period. The date from which the change for the 
worse occurred was no other than the year 1874. It will 
be remembered that in that year Mr. Guapstone finally 
succeeded in dissipating the remnant of the majority by 
which he had in 1868 been placed in power. In the spring 
of 1874 he astonished his friends and his opponents by sud- 
denly announcing a dissolution, and by offering to the con- 
stituencies in payment for their expected support the aboli- 
tion of the Income-tax. The bribe shan to be wholly 
inefficacious, and the Conservative party secured so large a 
majority that the Ministers resigned without waiting for 
the meeting of Parliament. Mr. Disragti became Prime 
Minister, and Sir Srarrorp Nortrucore became, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, responsible for the financial policy of 
the Government. Lord Dxrsy during the earlier half of 
the Administration indulged his well-known appetite for 
warlike expenditure as Secretary for Foreign Affairs. It 
was not until Mr. GLapstone had hounded on Russia to an 
unjust invasion of Turkey that the Government engaged in 
expensive preparations for war. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, 
whose recklessness excites the indignation of his conscientious 
successor, during the entire part of his tenure of office reduced 
the Income-tax to twopence in the pound, the lowest rate 
which has been attained since the first imposition of the 
duty in 1842. 

If he had remembered to whom he was writing, Lord 
RanpotpH CHURCHILL would perhaps have modified his 
sweeping condemnation of the fiscal administration from 
1874 to 1886. During five years out of twelve Mr. 
GuapsTonE was First Lord of the Treasury, and at one 
time also Chancellor of the Exchequer. Neither he nor his 
admirers would dispute his responsibility for financial affairs 
when the office was filled by Mr. Lowz. Mr. Disragxi was 
content to leave the management of finance to Sir Srarrorp 
Nortuoore ; but a Prime Minister who is also a 
ame controls his proper department, though he may 
entrust the conduct of ordinary business to a subordinate 
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colleague. As Lord Patmerston directed foreign policy 
when he wasat the head of the Government, Mr. GLADSTONE, 
like Sir Ropert Peet at an earlier date, was himself 
Minister of Finance. As Lord for- 
ts to except Mr. Giapstone from the condemnation which 
probably intends for Lord Ipprsteicu, it may almost 
be doubted whether, after all, his letter does him high 
honour. The large expenditure which was incurred in the 
latter part of Lord Beaconsrizip’s Administration was a re- 
sult, not of laxity or wastefulness, but of a costly foreign policy. 
Mr. Guiapstone excused his own later demands by con- 
stantly asserting that he inherited a large liability from his 
predecessors. It is scarcely credible that Lord Ranpotra 
CHURCHILL can have investigated the accounts of two bygone 
Governments with the result of satisfying himself that no 
proper check was placed on expenditure. The two Ministers 
who are chiefly to be blamed, if his charges are well founded, 
are Lord IppEsLeicH and Mr. Giapstone. He may have 
been willing to wound the one. It is strange that he should 
have ventured to strike the other. 

In 1874 Lord Ranpotrn Cuurcnitt had not yet begun 
to take a prominent part in public life. His initiation 
into business probably took place in connexion with his 
father’s administration of Irish affairs as Lord-Lieutenant. 
When he entered Parliament as member for Woodstock, 
he naturally joined the Conservative party. No one could 
have blamed him if he had afterwards found that he had 
made a mistake, and had consequently transferred his 
allegiance to the Liberal leader. Nothing of the kind 
occurred, though, as he gained the ear of the House of 
Commons, Lord Ranpo.rpuH attracted attention to himself 
and gratified his political opponents by frequent attacks on 
the Conservative leaders. His general ability and his gift of 
speaking procured condonation for many faults, and especially 
for frequent inconsistencies. He became more and more re- 
garded as a serious politician, and he had every opportunity 
of studying the issues which divided Liberals from Conser- 
vatives. With full knowledge of their respective opinions and 
of their distinguishing characteristics, Lord Ranpotrn deter- 
mined, it must be assumed in accordance with his convictions, 
tocast in his lot with the Conservative party. It was not till 
he had taken office and become acquainted with their most 
secret councils that he left them without previous notice to 
seek a leader of the House of Commons and a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and that he published the accusation that they 
were culpably negligent in their official expenditure. He 
might have formulated the charge when he was unfortunately 
allowed to force Sir Srarrorp Norrucote to retire from the 
House of Commons, or when in the course of last summer 
he was promoted to the second post in the Cabinet. Having 
attained to all but the highest rank, he proved unworthy of 
the confidence which must have been reposed in him by his 
leader and his colleagues. If he was disappointed in the 
character and policy of the other Ministers, he might, though 
it is impossible to justify the suddenness of his secession, 
have at some convenient opportunity resigned his place. 
If he had thought it his duty ultimately to join Mr. 
GtapsTonE, he ought in propriety to have undergone a 
certain term of quarantine. The feelings both of the friends 
whom he has left and of those whom he is now courting 
deserve a certain consideration. Though Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
effusively greets him, and though Mr. Guapstone pays him 
high honour, some members of the Radical party cannot but 
remember that a few months they affected to “ boycott ” 
him on the pretence that he ‘had encouraged civil war in 
Ireland. If he has by this time become a proselyte to 
the doctrine of Home Rule, he will have deserved still 
higher honour; but it would seem that he still professes 
sympathy for the Ulster Protestants. 


BULL-BAITING IN PARIS. 


es good people of Paris, like the charming BLancuE 
Amory, need emotions. “II me faut des émotions,” 
said the sylph, and so she had a sham enthusiasm, a sham 
hatred, a sham love, a sham taste, a sham grief to play with 
one after another till the novelty of them wore off. In 
Paris, when they have to raise a sum of money “for the 


“ sufferers by the recent inundation in the South of France,” 


they do it with emotion. That is to say, they give them- 
selves an outing as a reward for their virtue. oes and 
bazaars being apparently staled by custom, they get up a 
bull-fight. Not the genuine thing as yet. The true fight 


remains to be done when bull-baiting has flared and shone 
for its day. As yet the sham fight has been enough to 
stimulate the sham charity. Bulls, cows, and calves, with 
tipped horns, were worried with perfect safety to the men. 
The ladies—good charitable women—who trembled with 
anxiety when the agile Barrire did his —— jump, 
knew perfectly well that the valiant Landais was in no 
great pt They had their shudder cheap, and felt 
virtuous into the bargain. All of which was very con- 
sistent, and in a concatenation accordingly. 

On the whole, the show seems to have been a more 
humane affair than our own bull-baiting, for at least only 
one kind of animal was ill-used. To call it a bull-fight is, 
of course, absurd, and on a par with the accuracy of people 
who will call a torero a toreador. A toreador is, or rather 
was, a gentleman who killed bulls for his own amusement 
on horseback and with the spear. He was a sportsman, 
and his sport was as manly and respectable as pig-sticking. 
A professional fighter who performs in aring and for money 
is a torero. Not that there can be any in the Paris 
Hippodrome. The Provengal and Gascon circus-men ma, 
wear the dress, but that is all. As for the animals whic 
were maddened and tortured to please the good people 
of Paris, including the best society, they seem to be kept 
for this sort of performance. They were not at all fierce, 
it seems, though they did contrive to knock two men 
down, and toss one. According to the Correspondent of the 
Standard, “the poor animals, which are not furious bulls, 
“like those seen in the arena in Spain, are tormented 
“ and excited till they are thoroughly exhausted, and are 
“then allowed to return to their stalls.” The Quadrille 
Landaise gained the most applause, and the fury of their 
bull “ was kept within bounds by a cord round its horns.” 
Then they valiantly did “extraordinary feats of agility.” 
Why, there is not a ’prentice boy in Tirteafuera who would 
not be ashamed to brag of showing agility in escaping a tied 
bull. The jump which won Barrire thunders of applause 
was a reasonably good high jump, but six clowns out of ten 
could have done as good. Barrire, to be sure, seems to 
have a showman’s knack for producing effect. It was very 
clever of him to put his feet into his Biscayan cap. That 
looked well; but as the boina is a species of Tam O'Shanter, 
it could not materially hamper his feet. In fact, if it were 
not that all this display of agility were supposed to be in 
some way or another dangerous, nobody would have thought 
it quite up to the usual circus level. Of course, if the 
spectators like to be deceived in that way, it is their look- 
out. The cruelty to the animals is quite another thing. In 
Paris they seem to have thought that, as long as no horses 
were gored and the men were not in danger, the bulls, cows, 
and calves might be innocently tortured. The absence of 
the wretched horses, which are so horribly used in the 
Spanish ring, was no doubt a gain, but we do not see how 
it excused the tormenting of the other animals. As for the 
safety of the men, there are still people left who are bar- 
barous enough to think that it makes the whole thing 
rather more scandalous. To the savage mind the danger 
run by ‘the men is one of the redeeming features of the 
corrida de toros. The Spanish innkeeper who lamented 
the absence of his guest from one, because, quoth he, there 
have been two men killed, took on the whole a manlier 
view than the Parisian one. Danger establishes some sort 
of equality between the parties. Also, whoever has seen 
Cara Ancna or Lacartio take his stand a yard in front of 
the barrier and kill his bull standing and with a single 
thrust has witnessed a very marvellous display of human 
courage, skill, and accuracy of eye. Of course it is a sight 
worthy of the twelfth century ; but there is a great deal to 
be said for the twelfth century. But for cowrses de taureaux 
at the Hippodrome what is there to be said? They cannot 
be picturesque; they are not dangerous, and they are cruel. 
It only makes their barbarity worse that they are got up to 
charity. 


CRIMES AND SENTENCES. 
CONTEMPORARY, whose services to the present 


Government are as undoubted as they are unconscious, 
has performed a very useful and very different task by collect- 
ing together some remarkable instances of magisterial eccen- 
tricity. It was time. Since the burglar who tly 
meditated rape was sentenced by the Assistant-Judge of the 
Middlesex Sessions to six months’ hard labour, and the 
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parents who belaboured their little girl of three with a riding- 
whip were fined by the magistrates of Shropshire, there has 
been an epidemic of misplaced lenity and inexplicable 
severity. As for the lady who was fined s/. for starving 
ten cows and five heifers, the law and the prosecution seem 
to be in fault rather than the magistrates. The defendant 
received the utmost penalty allowed by the statute for de- 
prtiving a single animal of food, and as the informations were 
not separately laid, that is all the justices could do for her. 
But asshe had been convicted twice before of similar offences, 
and as she is not in a position to feel a small pecuniary 
loss, it is a pity that her unfortunate victims should have 
been so inadequately avenged. It seems unreasonable 
and even bloodthirsty to suggest that fifteen years’ penal 
servitude is not in any circumstances enough for anybody. 
But if Ricnarp Doy sg, tried at the Central Criminal Court 
the other day, was indeed only guilty of manslaughter, the 
crime of murder appears to require a new definition. DoyLE 
broke four of his wife’s ribs, put out one of her eyes, and 
burnt her on the body with a red-hot poker. She was taken 
to the hospital, and died in a few days. Mr. Justice SmirH 
remarked that he had never heard of a worse case, and 

the sentence already mentioned. Unless Doy.t's 
wife had attacked him with a red-hot poker, or knocked him 
down and danced upon his ribs, neither of which events 
was alleged to have occurred, it is not easy to conceive 
the circumstances which can have reduced a crime on the 
face of it murder to the milder offence of manslaughter. 
But very thin partitions divide the bounds of these two 
felonies. 


At Inverness the worthy bailies take liberal views of 
the extension which may lawfully be given to a prac- 
tical joke. The mean libellers of a great nation, who 
say that no other jokes are committed in Scotland, may 
perhaps be confirmed in their evil and calumnious ways by 
the incident of the horse and cab at Inverness. The horse 
had the misfortune to be the property of a man against 
whom two of his fellow-citizens bore a grudge. The worthy 
couple threw both the vehicle and the beast into a ditch. 
“ Peasants,” as Lord Tennyson observes, “maim the 
“ helpless horse, and drive innocent cattle under thatch, and 
“ burn the kindlier brutes alive,” and he invokes “ sweet 
“ Sr. Francis of Assisi.” It is certainly not of much use 
to invoke the magistrates of Inverness, for they inflicted 
upon the maimers of the helpless horse the farcical fine of 
five-and-twenty shillings. A tariff for cruelty is an un- 
desirable arrangement, and when cruelty is accompanied by 
a lofty contempt for law, the law’s administrators ought 
to know their duty. The Recorder of Portsmouth, on the 
other hand, seems to carry a laudable zeal for the rights of 
property beyond the bounds of humanity and prudence. In 
sending a half-witted man, said to have been also under the 
influence of drink, who, in this doubly imbecile state, stole 
a shilling’s worth of meat from a butcher’s stall, to penal 
servitude for seven years, the learned Recorder showed an 
imperfect sense of the fitness of things. The punishment of 
this poor creature, we may remark, is fourteen times as great 
as that of the brutal and ruffianly burglar who had the good 
fortune to come before Mr. Perer Epix. The Recorder 
would probably say that it was very easy to take small pieces 
of meat from butchers’ stalls, and that butchers must be pro- 
tected. But sentences of this kind, besides being heartless 
and unjust, do a great deal of mischief by exciting sympathy 
with petty pilferers of all sorts, whose depredations ought to 
be stopped by some reasonable and unobjectionable method. 
The Quarter Sessions which have recently been held pro- 
duced another curious and disproportionate sentence. For 
attempting to commit suicide by cutting his throat Esau 
AvstIN was sent to prison by the magistrates of West Kent 
for three months. The policy of treating these poor crea- 
tures as criminals is no doubt for Parliament and not for 
the isterial bench. But the unfortunate Esau has 
already in a madhouse, and it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Marruews will forthwith order his release from gaol. 


WHAT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE IS NOT. 


R. HUXLEY has, not for the first time in his life, 
written a letter to the Times, for which a good many 
People have occasion to be obliged to him. He has lately 
to pay the penalty of eminence, and has been invited to 

5 about the Imperial Institute. His audience, which 
the manner of audjences was not satisfied with hearing 


him without also acquiring the conviction that it understood 
him, forgetting that it takes two to make an understanding, 
has since been plaguing its orator for explanations. Mr. 
Hux ey, who is not an adept in the useful political art of 
explaining sentences which mean nothing by sentences 
totally destitute of meaning, has been irritated. by appeals 
to “make things clear” into writing to the Times. His 
letter will be welcome, not so much because it explains 
what obscurity there was, if any, in Mr. Huxuey’s speech, 
as because a good many of us will learn with a reviving 
confidence in our intelligence that even he does not under- 
stand what the Imperial Institute is to be. Nay, more, he 
peremptorily declines even to guess, He leaves the whole 
thing reposing in the mind of the Committee appointed by 
His Royal Highness, and, if “the public mind does not 
“ appear to have attained to that condition of enlightenment 
“as to the aim and purpose of the Institute which is de- 
“ sirable,” the utmost he can do to help it is to state pre- 
cisely what he does not suppose, and never did suppose, the 
Institute ought to be. Now this is so exactly the position 
occupied by so many of us that it is impossible not to hear 
that it is shared by so eminent a man as Mr. Huxtey with- 
out a feeling of gratification at finding ourselves in such 
company. What the Institute ought not to be most of us 
can say; but what it is actually to be, what it is to do, 
who is to benefit by it and how, are questions to which 
no answer has yet been given. That there is a vague 
grandeur about the idea and an infinite vagueness of 
haze about the execution is nearly all that anybody can very 
well assert with confidence. 


The purely negative part of Mr. Huxey’s letter will 
probably be endorsed by most of us, by some sincerely, by 
others perhaps not. Who has any intention of “ expressing 
“any enthusiasm on behalf of the establishment of a vast 
“ permanent bazaar”? One conceals one’s enthusiasm for 
these things, asarule. Passing from the negative part of 
Mr. Huxtey’s letter to his statement of opinion as to what 
in a properly regulated universe an Imperial Institute 
might be expected to do, we again feel how much we are in 
sympathy with him, for here also it appears that he has no 
very distinct notion as to what it could do to tighten the 
bond between the mother-country and the Colonies. At 
the beginning a phrase occurs which it surprises us to find 
in the letter of a writer who has a_ well-established 
right to be considered the rof a keen sense of 
humour. “I pictured the Imperial Institute to myself as 
“a house of call,” says Mr. Huxuey, “ forall those who are 
“ concerned in the advancement of industry.” The home- 
keeping industrial, the colonial inquirer, and the artisan 
might meet within its walls, and—do what people usually 
do at a house of call? Mr. Huxiey probably does not mean 
that, otherwise a writer of his skill would have taken care 
to avoid the mistake of burying his joke too deep. No; 
they are to meet for higher purposes; and the Imperial 
Institute is to do for the advancement of industrial science 
what has been done “in regard to science and learning in 
“ general in these realms by the Royal Society and the 
“ Universities.” This is to desire a great future for the 
Imperial Institute of the United Kingdom, the Colonies, 
a i India; but is it precisely what it was meant to 
do? It is an excellent thing, no doubt, to forward the 
interests of British industry, to supply technical knowledge 
to “ home-keeping industrials,” and to equip them to fight 
with German bagmen in Oriental parts. The Imperial 
Institute, however, was to have drawn the mother-country 
and the Colonies closer together, and not to have been a 
technical school for the mother-country only. Whatever 
good it may do in this latter way will be a direct gain for us 
and an indirect for the Colonies; but will they be moved to 
enthusiasm by this house of call, which is also to be an 
industrial university. For the rest, we fear there is not 
much hope in Mr. Huxtey’s heart of seeing his dream 
realized. He has an uneasy feeling about South Kensing- 
ton. “Those who are as well acquainted as I am with the 
“ history of the Central Institution of the City and Guilds 


_| “ Technical Institute, which looks so portly outside and is 


“ so very much starved inside, will be able to estimate the 
“ warmth of the affection which the City is likely to enter- 
“ tain for a new birth at South Kensin, ” Whether the 
fault lies with the City or the suburbs, Mr. Huxuey, though 
he probably knows, does not say; but he has no doubt as to 
what the effect of the locality will be on the Imperial Insti- 
tute of the United Kingdom, the Colonies, and india, 
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THE COAL DUES AGAIN. 


ee 7 letter of the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works and the Chairman of the Coal and Corn and 
Finance Committee of the Corporation of London to the 
_ CHancettor of the Excnequer shows that, though it is 
comparatively easy to crow over a deputation, yet the 
practice has its dangers. A late Chancellor treated a depu- 
tation from these bodies in a manner to rejoice the heart of 
Mr. Borromiry Firtu, and won his praise accordingly. It 
was well for a time; but now see how the vengeance of the 
gods has overtaken that Chancellor of the Exchequer. His 
successor has the pleasure of reading a long and most effec- 
tive demonstration of the inaccuracy and confusion of his 
Lordship’s statements. The Board of Works and the Cor- 
poration may not be so wise as they naturally believe them- 
selves tobe. It is, for instance, permissible to think that they 
have not dealt with the Thames sewage quite as triumphantly 
nor so much to the general satisfaction as they are con- 
vinced they have. At least a great many persons entitled 
to an opinion think that the money spent, and to be spent, 
at Blackwall might be employed to more purpose. But this 
is a subordinate question altogether in the quarrel between 
the Board, the Corporation, and the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The point at issue is whether, considering that 
these bodies have great works to do, and must have money 
to do them, the Coal and Wine Dues do not afford a safe and 
tolerable way of supplying the funds. In their very able 
statement of their case, Sir J. M‘Garet-Hoce and Mr. E. J. 
Sroneuam go over the whole ground, and argue with great 
force both that the money will assuredly be needed and that 
it cannot be obtained in an easier manner. 


They show, in answer to Lord Ranpotpn’s question 
whether they could not do less, that a great part of the 
“ colossal” undertakings begun by them were forced on 
them by the Local Government Board. Neither the Cor- 
poration nor the Metropolitan Board have set about im- 
provements like an ambitious country gentleman who 
embarrasses his estate with an overgrown mansion. The 
Embankment and the opening of new streets were popular 
undertakings, and the purification of the London sewage 
was set about by the orders of the Cabinet, and not at all 
too soon. The two great works on hand now—the Tower 
Bridge and the Subway lower down—have long been needed. 
A distinct loss is inflicted both on men of business and on 
workmen by the want of direct communication bétween the 
banks of the river below London Bridge. Probably the 
loss they suffer by this want, both in time and in money, is 
greater in a single month than their respective shares of 
the Coal Dues in a year. If this resource is to be cut off, 
the works must either be given up or provided for in some 
‘other way. And this would not be the only inconvenience 
entailed. At present the dues form ~ of the fund out of 
which the expenses of the London debt are met. Their ces- 
sation would make an instant increase of the rates necessary, 
even if no more public works were undertaken. “ His 
“ Lordship’s suggestion, therefore,” the Chairmen observe 
drily, “that, as an alternative to the increase of the Board’s 
“ rate, the Board might refrain from embarking upon new 
“ expenditure, will be seen to be inapplicable.” To the pro- 
posal that the Board should draw “pP a scheme of its work 
for a long series of years, they reply by reminding the Cuan- 
CELLOR of the ExcHEQuer that the sewage works were under- 
taken in obedience to higher authority, and asking how they 
can be sure that no such demands will be made in future, 
and also what is the use of a scheme which is liable to be 
upset next year. The Chairmen even refer with some 
acrimony to the innumerable liabilities imposed on them by 
Parliament “in its wisdom.” But, indeed, the Metropolitan 
Board and the Corporation have an easy task in showing 
that their public works were neither lightly undertaken nor 
ill executed, and that there is no prospect of their having less 
to do in future. ° That part of their letter which contains a 
defence of the dues themselves is equally convincing. To 
the invidious charge that the Board and Corporation are not 
elective bodies they answer that they are what Parliament 
has made them. The House of Commons gave them the 
dues, and is the only power which can grant them again. 
It is responsible for them, and has a control over the ex- 
penditure. Sir J. M‘Garet-Hoee and his colleague reply 
to Lord Ranpotrn CaurcHILL’s taunt that the dues are 
maintained in the interest of the rich by showing thata rate, 
which is the only alternative, would fall most severely on 
the small shopkeepers. As to the incidence of the tax, the 

i argue, as everybody does who looks at the ques- 


tion as other than one of sentiment and formula, that the 
abolition of a duty of 3d. per ton on coal would be of no 
use to the poor, who buy their fuel in fractions of hundred- 
weights. It would mainly benefit the coal-merchants and 
the gas and water Companies. Their request to Mr.GoscHEn 
that he will at least secure “an impartial inquiry by a Com- 
“ mittee of the House of Commons” is the least the Board 
and the Corporation are entitled to make. An impartial 
inquiry would also be enough to save London from the loss 
of a most convenient source of revenue. 


BRAWLING IN CHURCH. 


T is to be supposed that the wirepullers who arranged 
the demonstrations of the “unemployed” think they 
have hit upon a new, original, and effective plan of 
campaign. It began last Sunday week, and is simple in the 
last degree. Anybody can do it, and many people have 
done it for many motives. Put in a nutshell, it amounts to 
this—that you should go to church and misbehave yourself. 
The Quakers knew how to do it to perfection long ago.. 
Young men and maidens of the people called by that name 
made “signs” of themselves in churches here and in New’ 
England. For them the consequences were frequently 
painful. Nowadays the people called Socialists are spirit-’ 
ing up the unemployed to make signs of themselves—not: 
in the old Quaker style altogether, but in a sort of adap- 
tation of that, fitted to our milder and more decent man-- 
ners. They go to Battersea Church, and make absurd 
noises when the prayers for the QuEEN are read. They in-: 
terrupt the sermon by loud expressions of dissent, and, in 
short, they do their best to turn the house of prayer into a 
bear-garden. Now we shall not suggest (though worse 
suggestions might Le made) that these ill-behaved persons 
should be treated as the Quaker sign-makers commonly 
were—that is to say, notexactly. They might, however, be 
flattered by a little imitation, and the old methods for main- 
taining order in the church might be revived with such 
modifications as seem required by the softening of our 
manners. ‘To disturb a place of worship is an offence, and: 
so is rioting. There is no reason why because a mob chooses 
to represent itself as composed of the “ unemployed” it 
should be allowed to disturb and offend any congregation, 
even of the Church of England. The Record has taken the 
trouble to supply the public with the means of judging how 
far the rioters really do belong to the unemployed. There 
can be no doubt that, if these dupes or agents of the 8.D.F. 
were to play their pranks in a Methodist or Independent. 
chapel, they would promptly be handed over to the police. 
After thinking it all over, and duly considering the right . 
of the people to insult the Church as maintained by the. 
noisiest of their friends, it still appears reasonable that. 
English men and women who go to their parish church | 
should be protected from annoyance. This last development 
of mere blackguardism ought to put the canting dishonesty 
of the whole Social Democratic farce beyond doubt once 
and for all. 
Another and a more serious, though less contemptible, 
phase of it has called for notice by Mr. Justice Granruam 
at Norwich. Four men, two “ Socialists ” (they are becoming 
as distinct a trade as the tallyman) and two labourers, are 
in prison in the county town of Norfolk for rioting. Of 
course there is nothing to be said about the two Socialists 
and the two labourers—unless it be that they may enjoy 
the view of the very fine Norman keep of Norwich Castle, : 
which is hardly to be seen elsewhere than from the inside of. 
the prison.. The observations of Mr. Justice GRranTHAM are, 
however, not sub judice, and will repay attention. He has 
had to observe that the people of Norwich have taken to 
rioting under the instigation of various persons, representing 
themselves as the friends of the poor, and he makes some 
admirable comments on the fact. The law of this country, 
as he justly says, secures every man against death by starva- 
tion, and whosoever riots for more is simply trying to obtain 
a comfortable support at the public expense. The Foreign 
Office is careful to instruct H.B.M. Consui that he is not 
to give the distressed British mariner too comfortable a sub- 


| sistence at the public expense ; and this, as Mr. Justice- 


GrantTHaM informs the people of Norwich, is both good 
law and good policy. There are, many who will not 
work, and they are just the very men who are the first 
to cry out that they can get no work to do, and “ it 
“is right that the Legislature should not provide what. 
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“ might be termed ample food for éverybody, whether every- 
“ body liked work or not, because, unfortunately, there 
“ were many men who would rather stand idle on a pittance 
“ than work hard to get good wages. It was the principle 
“of English law that such people as these should not be 
“ supported in idleness, and that nothing should be done to 
“ induce them to continue this description of life.” This is 
said to have been the substance of Mr. Justice GranrHam’s 
observations to the Norfolk Grand Jury, and nothing 
sounder could well have been said to them under the cir- 
cumstances. Men who riot in church or elsewhere are 
first of all disturbers of the peace, and ought to be treated 
on that footing. The mere fact that there has been riot- 
ing in Norwich at all is proof enough of the folly of 
allowing agitators to use distress, real or imaginary, as an 
excuse, 


A DRAMATIO-LEGAL ENTERTAINMENT. 


BL ad one who thinks that the Royal Courts of 
Justice were intended to increase the number of 
Her Masesty’s theatres will be delighted with the conduct 
of the action brought by Mrs. Dacre against Mrs. Conover. 
From the first rising to the last falling of the curtain, a 
phrase which seems more appropriate to the occasion than 
musty references to pleadings and verdict, the roaring farce 
was kept up. Mr. Locxwoop, Q.C., M.P., was the principal 
performer, and it is only fair to say that, if Tnxspts is to take 
the place of Tnemis, under the patronage of Hrr Magesry’s 
counsel learned in the law, Mr. Lockwoop is much better 
qualified for his part than most of his professional brethren. 
He can be really funny, which is more than can be said for 
most of your jocose advocates. The play only ran for half 
a week, though “the court was densely crowded in every 
“ available corner,” and “among those present were many 
“ eminent members of the theatrical profession,” who when 
they cannot be acting like to be at the play, and when they 
cannot be at the play like listening to a theatrical case. 
The plot was very simple, but, as is the practice in China, 
the scenic representation was spread over three separate days. 
Mr. Lockwoop, as first comedian, called Mrs. Arrnur 
Dacre, better known as Miss Amy Rosetxe, and styled on 
the legal playbill the plaintiff. Mrs. Dacre’s complaint was 
twofold. In the first place, she said that she had been 
charged with maliciously leaving out words in her part, 
which was slander ; and, in the second place, that she had 
been dismissed before the piece was withdrawn, which was 
breach of contract. These may seem slender and not very 
promising materials with which to keep the audience on a 
roar from Monday to Wednesday, both inclusive. But it is 
well known that a great many things are amusing in a law 
court which would not be amusing anywhere else, and that 
& joke often crops up there in most unexpected quarters. 
An expression of inability to understand the meaning of 
“cue” and “understudy” does not come within the descrip- 
tion of unexpected. Ever since Lord CoLeripce asked Mr, 
Corney Grain who and what he was, or at all events since 
the same eminent person professed never to have heard of 
Miss Connie Gitcurist, ostentatious declarations of ignorance 
have been recognized as humorous in legal circles. Some- 
times, no doubt, they are honest enough, as in the case of 
counsel learned in the law, who is currently reported never 
to have heard of any one except OLIveR CROMWELL and 
Mr. Guapstone. But they are perhaps becoming a little 
tiresome. 

Then there was the crowning jest that the plaintiff was 
dismissed because of her “ interesting condition.” There 
seems to be a great deal of the natural Gamp in the legal 
mind, and it had full room to work round this fascinating 
subject. “The how loosely did Asrr#a tread” ; 
but it was complained that Miss Rosette did not tread 
it lightly enough. However, she recovered a verdict 
for the full sum claimed on account of wrongful dis- 
missal; so that she trod it, so to speak, lightly enough 
for the jury. After Miss Rosette had explained, amid 
roars of laughter, that ‘“ we have sometimes to kiss on 
“ the when we don’t like people,” the villain 
appeared in the witness-box, and that, of course, was 
a great treat. Mr. Herperr Sranpine took the part of 
the villain in Mr. Ropert Bucuanan’s Alone in London, 
Miss RosE.ie the heroine, and “ persecuted” 
her, as he sa) of” at the end. 
“T had to p al the plaintiff off,” deposed Mr. Stanpine, 


“ to tie her to a stake, but we mutually assisted each other.” 
Of course Mr. Toote was called. Mr. Tooiz, among his 
many gifts and accomplishments, is a witness without whom 
no dramatic lawsuit can be complete, and so he solemnly in- 
formed the jury that he would not deceive them, he had 
sometimes dropped lines out of a play, and had sometimes 
“ introduced lines which were not in the play.” (Laughter.) 
If only Mr. Kemp (who, however, on the whole played u 
fairly to Mr. Lockwoop) had been witty and original auied 
to say “That, I believe, Mr. Tooxr, is what you call gag in 
“the profession?” no doubt he would have brought the 
Court down. Mrs. Conover, the defendant, added to the 
stock of merriment by the brilliant witticism that she was 
“alone in London,” and the frank admission that she was 
in “one continual fit of temper” for several weeks. It 
may be doubted whether the flashes of which we have 
attempted to give the reflexion compensate for the waste of 
public time and the transformation of a court of justice into 
a sort of theatrical appendix—what the Americans call a 
“side show.” It is quite right that Miss Rosetie should 
be paid for the whole of her engagement. But the slander 
was a piece of silly gossip, which did the plaintiff no harm, 
and of which no serious notice should have been taken. 
Even the Judge who once protested, with unnecessary 
emphasis, that a court of law was not a church, would 
probably admit that it was not a music-hall, 


THE HARE AND NO FRIENDS. 


Ore by one the blessings conferred by the “Gop- 
“ granted Government ” of 1880-85 on a country just 
rescued from the ceadening grasp of Conservatism are 
beginning to disappear. They are not “ first-quality” 
blessings—that is becoming quite apparent. They do not 
wash ; their colour, once a delicate and exquisite rose, is 
unmistakably perceived to “fly”; and in a year or two 
more the bolder critics of Liberal legislation may even be 
found declaring that they were right after all, and that the 
blessings aforesaid were no more necessarily calculated to 
benefit the community at large than so many five-pound 
notes distributed among friendly voters, or fisticuffs 
bestowed upon electors of the opposite persuasion by a pro- 
fessional “ chucker-out.” They were, in fact, it had been 
always insisted by the cantankerous critics in question, 
mere allotments of kicks and halfpence—kicks for the classes, 
landlords “and such,” who had sinned against light and 
knowledge at the previous election, and halfpence for those 
other classes, agricultural and artisan, who had known the 
things which belonged to their political salvation. Now, seeing 
that it is not in the nature of bribes and blows to do more 
than benefit or injure the particular persons to whom they 
are administered, it is not surprising that the public should 
by degrees have been discovering that they are no whit 
the better for any one of the much-needed “ social re- 
“ forms” which their then Government insisted on conferring 
upon them. 

The last, or among the last, to appear in its true character 
is the Hares and Rabbits Bill—that great effort of the con- 
structive statesmanship of Sir Witt1am Harcourt. Who 
does not remember how the provisions of this admirable 
measure were to bring new hope and comfort into many a 
despondent farmhouse, and, within a year or two after the 
tenant’s emancipation from the tyranny of system which 

i his crops (and with them his landlord’s pect 
of rent) to the selfish pleasures of the latter, the land 
would everywhere laugh with a harvest? The artistic 
imagination of one Radical land reformer conceived, if 
we remember rightly, an allegorical tableau, in which Sir 
Wituiam Harcourt was pourtrayed in the act of raising 
the drooping head of a trate yeoman, and—while he 
placed a gun in his hand and pointed toa group of dead 
ground game at a little distance—whispering the magic 
words “ Concurrent right of sporting” in his ear. The yeo- 
man has got them now—the gun and the concurrent right ; 
and now, after six years’ discharging of the destructive 
weapon and the self-protective function, what is the result? 
The first result reported is that the hare, the less mis- 
chievous and numerous of the farmer's plunderers, is rapidly 
disappearing ; but that, no doubt, though it implies a wotal 
falsitication of ajl the assumptions on which the Ground 
Game Act was based, a Radical “land reformer” might 
contrive to bear with fortitude. But what next appears— 
and is much less tolerable—is that, while the hare 1s disap- 
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pearing off the face of the land, the rabbit doth exceedingly 
multiply. For this last phenomenon—vouched for on the 
excellent authority of Lord WatsincHam—several reasons 
are enggreted, of which two may be commended with re- 
spectful amusement to the once enthusiastic supporters of 
Sir Witt1am Harcovurr’s legislation. In the first place, 
“ on very poor, light land rabbits produce more solid food 
“and leave a larger balance of receipts over expenditure 
“than cultivation of any kind at present prices.” This 
argument we seem to remember from 1880, and to recollect 
also the contempt which was poured upon it when advanced 
in a reply to those who seemed to desire the extermination 
of the rabbit. But the second reason is a much more ex- 
cellent song than the other. It is that farmers’ sons care 
much more about sport, from rat-catching to partridge- 
shooting, than they did before so much of it was thrown in 
their way by the Ground Game Act. So much do they 
care for it that, if Lord WatsincHam were to exercise his 
concurrent right of keeping down the rabbits, the tenants, 
he thinks, “ would probably desire to give up their farms 
“ forthwith.” They preserve the rabbits, he adds, because 
they can be found at all times, and do not stray far; but 
they pursue the hares whenever they appear “lest their 
“ neighbours should happen to get them first.” It will be, 
indeed, a delightful commentary on this legislative triumph 
of Radicalism if in the course of a year or two an Act of 
Parliament has to be passed for preserving the breed of hares 
from extinction, while tenants are resenting any attempt of 


‘their landlords to interfere with their sacred privilege of 


allowing rabbits to eat up their crops. 


PANICS AT THEATRES, 


ypu shocking disaster in Spitalfields, by which seventeen 
persons lost their lives, has given rise to much very 
natural and rather profitless reflection. There is something 
irritating in the wisdom that follows the event, and dis- 
counts the grace of sympathy by the musty lessons of ex- 
perience, ‘The Prince’s Street catastrophe is indeed a 
melancholy instance of the folly of panic ; but, save for one 


_ suspicions circumstance, reported in the conflicting accounts 


before us, there seems to be nothing in the grievous results 
of the panic that are not justly chargeable to the ineradi- 
cable instincts of human nature. Brave men, as well as 
timid, have been, and will continue to be, susceptible to the 
contagion of fear. History records not a few examples ; they 
suggest the moralist’s descant, the preacher’s homily; and 
many a form of folly has worked worse woe for humanity 
and produced more lasting evil than this uncontrollable 
surrender of the reason. Until philosophy is able to re- 
create human nature, the liability to panic will continue, 
let educational doctrinaires declaim as they will. The 
ugly, if not exceptional, circumstance on Tuesday night 
was the cry of “Fire!” raised by some person unknown, 
and for whose apprehension it is stated there is the offer 
of a substantial reward. Whether this false alarm was 
uttered from want of thought or from a motive all men 
must hesitate to conceive, it may be difficult to prove, even 
if the idiotic or criminal person is discovered. ‘The turning 
off of the gas that succeeded, and intensified the universal 
fear, may of course be explained in some more or less satis- 
factory manner, though all accounts agree in showing the 


' exceeding foolishness of the act. This brings us to the 


question of exit, in which is involved the plain lesson of the 
calamity. 

At the Prince’s Street Hall, it seems, there are many 
ways of exit, some of which are in the gallery, where the 
mischievous cry originated, and yet one wild, insensate 
rush was made to the main entrance below, in the rear 
of the audience. Making every allowance for fright, it is 
difficult to believe that these means of escape were as obvious 
as they might have been. This is a matter that affects theatres 
and public halls generally. Points of exit should be clearly 
apparent, either by the conspicuous colour of the doors or 
by legible directions to their position affixed to the walls. 
By these precautions their locality may be noted and re- 
membered should darkness add to panic. It is of little use 
to compel managers to provide new ways of exit, or to speak 
of the certainty of emptying a theatre without fear of acci- 
dent in a minute or two, if the outlets are not readily dis- 
cernible. Wide doors easy of access and simple approaches 
are much more necessary than multiplied exits. Many 


doors may be as great an evil as few if there are devious 
stairs and corridors to traverse and awkward centres of 
convergence. With regard to those in possession of stage 
or platform, it is hard to exaggerate their influence and 
responsibility. They at least should be, able to control 
their own gas-meter as well as their actions. The sudden 
darkness at Prince’s Street was a most demoralizing cir- 
cumstance. Even if the frenzied people could have been 
induced to turn from their deadly struggie to face the stage, 
it is improbable that the spectacle of the imploring actors in 
the dim candlelight could have reassured them. Nothing in 
the ghastly picture strikes the imagination with more force 
than this unheeded appeal from the stage. A single gas jet 
were cheerful compared with the chilling, depressing effect 
of candles in such a scene. It has been said that Mr. Henry 
Irvine lately declared that, in a case of panic, he would 
keep the stage and play the people out. And we do not 
doubt that the actor would be as good as his word ; yet even 
Mr. Irvine might find acting or eloquence equally unper- 
suasive if his stage and theatre were suddenly plunged in 
darkness. Of course nothing of the kind could happen 
at the Lyceum, or in any well-ordered theatre; but he is 
@ sanguine man who would affirm as much of the large 
majority of London places of entertainment. Darkness is 
the worst ally of panic fears, and night and ckaos are old 
associates, in fact as in poetry. To make sure of more than 
one source of lighting, and to enlarge the confidence of audi- 
ences by ample and conspicuous ways of exit, are imperative 
obligations with proprietors and managers of public halls. 


UNDER WHICH FLAG, GLADSTONIAN ? 


ev men in England could be congratulated without 
irony on having to contest an election with Mr. 
GoscuENn, and Mr. Nevitie deserves the more commisera- 
tion because the task he has undertaken has been rather 
forced upon than chosen by him. “Touch Ratpn pe 
“ Viront's shield,” shouted the crowd at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche to Ivannog, “touch the Hospitaller’s shield. He 
“has the least sure seat.” IvaNnHoE, as we know, went 
straight up to Bors-Guitpert, and challenged that doughty 
knight to the encounter; but we have no reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Nevittz would not have preferred a Rapa 
DE Vipont if one had been forthcoming. Still, there he 
is—Mr. Goscuen’s opponent; and every allowance has 
to be made for him—in reason. But he ought not to 
go out of his way to “put his foot in it”; let him con- 
tent himself with stepping into those oratorical snares 
which come directly in his path. Perhaps he could hardly 
avoid raising the question of the American mails in the 
course of his canvass, though it certainly tells rather un- 
towardly on his complaint against the Government for 
“handing over” these mails to a German Company that 
the heads of the great Liverpool shipping businesses, which 
are the most directly affected by the transaction, are among 
Mr. Goscuen’s warmest supporters. This is a subject which 
Mr. NEVILLE probably felt himself bound to touch upon, but 
he should in common prudence have concluded his remarks 
with the indignant question, “ Did such a Government de- 
“serve the support of Liberals?” The word “ Liberals” 
should have been treated as the “cue” for the exit of the 
American mails subject, and the entrance of some other. 
But no. Mr. NEvILLE in a moment of extraordinary rashness 
went on to say that “they,” meaning the country or its 
Government, “ must stick to the old flag.” The old flag! 
Good Heavens! What flag? What is its design, its colours, 
its mottoes? Who carries it, and what does it symbolize? 
‘The standard-bearer cannot be Mr. CampBeti-BANNERMAN 
—as his name might at first suggest—for Mr. Campse.i- 
BANNERMAN is an avowed standard-bearer of the Salvation 
Army. Mr. NEvILLE must really be called upon for further 
and better particulars with reference to this remarkable 
flag. An amended Union—or disunion—Jack, with the 
“ green above the red,” suggests itself; or an adaptation of 
the Royal Standard so as to make it all harp and no lions. 
But conjecture would be endless ; and we trust that some 
Liverpool elector will prevail upon Mr. Nevite to be more 
explicit on the subject of this mysterious piece of bunting. 
There is, however, one suggestion which, after a perusal 
of Mr. Lasoucnere’s speech at Spalding, we may throw 
despairingly out for what it is worth. ‘“ What had been 
“called the Plan of Campaign in Ireland,” said Mr. 
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LasoucuerE, “ wasmerely the application of Trade-Unionism 
“ to agriculture.” We are not sure that we have not heard 
this before from the same philosopher ; but, if so, we have 
never seen justice done to it in any quarter. It is admir- 
able. It has all the excellence of a comparison which seizes 
unerringly on the essential points of a resemblance and 
unhesitatingly rejects all accidental dissimilarities. Now 
the splendid point of resemblance between the two cases is 
that tenants and members of a Trade-Union each contribute 
money to trustees, or quasi-trustees, for a common object. The 
accidental dissimilarity is that the latter subscribe out of their 
own pockets and the former out of the pockets of other 
people. Pedants and others who never can be got to 
penetrate to the essences of things, but abide ever in the 
region of accidents, will have it that this difference is so 
important as to distinguish the two transactions from each 
other as one distinguishes the operations of the honest 
man from those of the robber. If these persons were only 
right by any chance, then perhaps we might gain some clue 
to the appearance of the flag of which Mr. Nevite speaks. 
We should at any rate know its colour; it would be black. 
And the would further answer to its description in 
being an “ old flag.” But, of course, the pedants of whom 
we speak are all wrong, and therefore our suggestion falls to 
the ground. 


LONDON SOCIETY. 


E may best estimate the changes in London society by con- 
trasting the present with the past, in the light of the 
Memoirs and Correspondence with which we have lately been 
gratified. The Greville journals, the Croker correspondence and 
diaries, and the more desultory letters of Mr. Hayward are so 
many revelations as to everts and incidents of the highest interest 
which had hitherto been more or less mysterious. The writers had 
been behind the scenes when the public and the press were often 
groping in the dark. There were close corporations in party 
— as in the boroughs, and very close corporations these were. 
arty strategy was either dictated by autocrats, ruling by some- 
thing like hereditary right, or it was discussed and decided in a 
council of two or three. Under a system of government by 
“Venetian oligarchies” reticence was the first obligation of a 
rising politician. A flattering confidence bound him over to 
secresy. He had a profound respect for the dispensers of patron- 
age, and a serene contempt for the public and the constituents 
whom nevertheless he was bound to consider. Men like Croker, 
Greville, and Hayward occupied exceptional positions as the 
official or officious advisers of leading statesmen. Croker, in virtue 
ofhis hard common sense and his talents for business, was 
consulted by the Duke of Wellington and Peel till Peel threw 
over the country party and renounced the opinions which had been 
advocated in the Quarterly. Greville, by his connexions, his 
social qualities, and his position as Clerk of the Council— 
incheur as he might be—became the familiar friend of the 
feadin g Liberals; while Hayward, with his aggressive self- 
assertion, must frequently have imposed his ideas on both home 
and foreign statesmen who were immeasurably his intellectual 
superiors. The diaries and correspondence of these social poli- 
ticians are as much things of — as the letters of a Mme. de 
Sévigné or a Horace Walpole. There is no place nowadays for 
their private news sheets, since now there can be no monopoly 
of such private and miscellaneous information, There may still 
occasionally be Cabinet secrets; but they can be only kept for a 
time. The innermost “ Rings” of political circles have been 
shattered, and society is continually ing more and more 
ularized. Cabinets must —— together on the principle of 
uding the most capable pushing representatives of the 
powerful middle-class interests; and, although the aristocratic 
element is still in the ascendent, yet aspiring politicians of any 
party are bound to fall back on the backing of the people. The 
ure is with the masses, and ag wey | be with the mob. 
Even after the ing of the Reform Bill, the House of Com- 
mons was one of the most comfortable and steady-going of 


between their doctors 
was scared 


time to time, when Whips were ‘he lotky over the country, 
eir valets. Now and again a great 


among the rank and file inevitably interred political ostracism, 
unless justified by more than ordinary ability. The Humes, the 
Roebucks, the and the Osbornes 
privileged personages tolerated exceptions who merely prov 

the rigidity of the rule. Now members with original 5 eas OF 
mounted on particular hobbies have been crowding into the House. 
They have been returned as coming men; they have written 
sensational articles in the Reviews, or have spoken volubly from 
provincial platforms, and they stand pl to justify the promises 
of their antecedents. Place is the proof of political success, and 
Place they must strive to attain upon any terms, were it only to 


satisfy their constituents, Failing 
Although when they do succeed in catching the Speaker's eye 
they may be coughed down, they are nevertheless fluent at local 
gatherings; and as they have words, if not ideas, in abundance, 
they may be oracles in their own sets in London or their boroughs, 
alking of the men who might shine in Vestries or on School 
Boards, and who often cut a too conspicuous figure at Quarter 
Sessions, naturally takes us with them into the Clubs which have 
done so much to diffuse and, at the same time, to centralize the 
interest in politics. When Thackeray wrote the Snob Papers, and 
long after, the Clubs of Western London might almost have been 
counted on the fingers. At all events, it was easy to classify 
them. There were the fashionable Clubs, where the balloting 
was severely exclusive. There were the Service Clubs, the two 
University Olubs, the East Indian Olubs, with the Atheneum 
and the Travellers ranking by themselves, There was Arthur's 
for the country gentlemen. There were two or three establish- 
ments, like the Union and the Wyndham, offering membership to 
men of moderate position on non-political grounds; and, finally, 
there were the three or four great political Clubs. Many men 
who were sufficiently eligible necessarily found themselves left 
out in the cold, me | never dreamed even of being entered on 
the candidates’ books. When Arthur Pendennis, thanks to 
his uncle, was elected a member of the Pol anthus, George 
Warrington, the son of an ancient family a firs maa 
at Oxbridge, was content to scramble for his meals in the 
taverns in the purlieus of Fleet Street. ‘That was the lot of most 
gentlemen of fair family who came to London in search of fortune, 
and of almost all visitors from the country, whether bent upon busi- 
ness or pleasure. On these flying trips our worthy country cousins 
were as —_ isolated in the swarms of nog fellows as the wes oA 
turous explorer in Central Africa, paying bis way among peop 
of with coloured beads and cotton stuffs, They 
found a bedroom in St. James’s or billeted themselves in a back 
chamber of some hotel in Covent Garden, They got a substantial 
English dinner at Simpson’s in the Strand or at “ the Wellington,” 
which prospered for a time in the gilded gambling saloons of 
Crockford’s, After the solitary dinner, they killed the evening as 
they could—at the play, at Cremorne, or in Thackeray's “ Cave of 
Harmony,” according to their several tastes and inclinations. A 
= few days of mild dissipation naturally bored them to death, 
and they went home sadder than they came up, although cer- 
tainly no-wiser. Now all that has been changed. The Scotch 
laird, the Lancashire manufacturer, and even the Mayor of Little 
Peddlington, are members of a magnificent Constitutional or 
Liberal Club. They may not actually hobnob with Premiers 
or my Secretaries ; they 4 not hear Mr. Gladstone dis- 
cussing Home Rule or the G drama, as they were led to 
expect by the seductive prospectuses. But they not only revel 
in luxury in palatial halls, and may try their digestions on 
indifferent French entries, but they have the undoubted privi- 
lege of mixing in intelligent and Christian company. As their 
faces and figures become more or less familiar, they may make 
acquaintanceships in the morning-room or smoking-room, 
thenceforth, having a home and interests in London, they live 
in the magnetic influence of the metropolis. For the charac- 
teristic feature of the more recent of the Clubs is that they bring 
together many sorts and conditions of men, As they are gene- 
rally started on speculation, their committees are free from 
fastidiousness ; and members are tempted to enrol themselves by 
the tempo suspension of entry-money. The consequence is 
that the conditions of membership are a creditable character and a 
decent coat. The nouveau riche meets the briefless barrister; the 
author in embryo who once would have dined in Grub Street with 
Duke Humphrey has now his joint and his “ table” in Piccadilly 
or Pall Mall. ; and assuredly society has gained by the increasi 
facilities of Club membership. The self-made man of money 
the brilliant Bohemian must conform to the common standard of 
respectability. The one is being educated in spite of himself, if 
he have any capacity for education, and the other is spared the 
temptations which might otherwise have brought genius to grief. 
Time and even money may be wasted at the Clubs, but the general 
tone of their manners is unim e; and, on the whole, their 
influences have been all for good. No lively young law student 
need be driven to choose now between a lonely evening in his 
ay hom and the spirits and tobacco of the tavern. 
The lawyer in busy practice is no longer condemned to seek 
solitary relaxation over his bottles of port. Man meets man; 
mind clashes with mind ; and sparks of bright intelligence are set 
flying, as from the sharp contact of flint and steel. We do not 
desire to draw an ideal picture. No doubt there is dulness enough 
in the Clubs, with the infinite trivialities of unmeaning chatter ; 
while perverse spirits bent on going to the mischief will be held 
back by no conceivable restraints. But the Clubs keep many a man 
from harm ; at least they cultivate the virtues of su 
respect, and they warm up the interest in public affairs which goes 
far towards making a man a useful citizen. 
Moreover, that life of the Clubs has been re-acting on London 
dinner-tables. The bores satirized by Thackeray are still unhappily 
with us; but we are glad to think that the breed becomes rarer, 
and we have some faint hopes that it may ultimately be extermi- 
nated. Club smoking-rooms are conversational, sullen, or medita- 
tive; they cultivate sententious conversation by ejaculation, and 
i wearisome twaddle, The man must wear somethi 
thicker hippopotamus hide who can stand on the rug like 
Jawkies ond other voices, There are natures which 
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are comparatively insensible to snubbing; but each Club member, 
as a rule, is brought to his bearings. These principles of social 
equality have been stretched even further at fashionable or intel- 
lectual dinner-tables. Crisp talk is everything, and every man 
with anything in him means to be heard in his turn, Coleridge's 
interminable disquisitions, with all the fire of their philosophical 
eloquence, would never be tolerated; and we suspect that even 
Macaulay would have been scratched from the dinner-lists of many 
of his admirers unless his brilliant flashes of silence had been more 

uent. We wish to be entertained or excited; we do not care 
to listen to lectures or to rhapsodies over the wine and the walnuts ; 
so that the shortest anecdotes are only admitted if they bring their 
own apologies as felicitous illustrations, and tedious stories or 
remiviscences are absolutely tabuoed. Sydney Smith, with his 
readiness of repartee, might still be a welcome guest; but the 
running fire of jests, _ and personal allusions with which 
Theodore Hook kept the table in a roar is gone as entirely out of 
date as the after-dinner toasts of our grandfathers. Even the 
well-bred Lord Eskdale or the witty Mr. Pinto would have to be 
on their guard and take care that they did not become too viva- 
cious. Indeed, the most brilliant and intellectual diners-out of 
the day are bound over to reserve from personal motives. Either 
they are in Parliament, when they keep their best things for their 
speeches; or they have taken honours in the literary world, and 
sell thoughts and fancies to the magazines or the journals. 


BEER. 


NOt long ago we spake of bread and cheese, or at least of 
cheese; it is surely not untimeous to speak of beer. In 
which speaking an exceedingly large and handsome volume (7he 
Curiosities of Ale and Beer, London: Field & Tuer), by John 
Bickerdyke, partly from the collections of the late John Fennell, 
does not prove to be of so much assistance to us as its size and 
handsomeness might make one wish, and, indeed, expect. We do 
not know that this is altogether Mr. Bickerdyke's fault, or rather 
we may say pretty confidently that it is not. He has got 

ther a t deal of useful information; he has printed it 
right well; he has embellished it with numerous woodcuts which 
deserve the that Lamb loved so much—* old and pretty.” 
His book will be a nd to the journalist who keeps a book- 
case full of books selected on the principle of Captain Shandon’s 
Burton—to furnish him with garnishings for his abominable 
devices; and it will not be useless to the grave inquirer, nor 
unpleasant to the lazy turner-over. But, like almost all such 
books, it has something of the inevitable defect of an encyclo- 
pedia, without that agreeable versatility which, as is well known, 
makes up for the usual encyclopedist’s want of suite, Only genius 
could fuse so great a collection of facts, all about the same subject 
and yet all different, into a whole and a not monotonous whole. 
An essay on beer, a history of beer, each of these is a possible 
thing ; but a miscellaneous collection of curiosities of ale and beer 
in more than four hundred large pages is in danger of being (as too 
many people find the admirable liquor which is its subject) 
indigestible. 

Nevertheless, we should be —_ sorry to stint Mr. Bickerdyke of 
his sizin Here you may find in a fine confused manner all 
sorts of information about beer, derived from all sorts of sources. 
The various songs in praise of beer do not seem to include the 
best of them (after Bishop Still's), Maginn’s “ Pewter Quart,” 
which we cannot find either by reading or by the help of the 
index, but are otherwise duly reprinted. A good deal of rather 
miscellaneous information as to the laws on beer, the customs of 
beer, the great brewers, the changes of taste in regard to beer, and 
so forth, is vouchsafed. We find, indeed, some curious gaps, and 
some evidences of rather hasty compilation. One of the songs 
which Mr. Bickerdyke gives (we carefully abstain from indicating 
which) has evidently a quite different signification from that which 
(either from lack of alertness in his imagination or from carelessness 
in reading) he attributes to it. He tells us that “ Falstaff re- 
members the poor creature small beer.” It was not Falstaff; it was 
the Prince; and the whole jest of the phrase lies in the fact that 
it was the Prince. “A Prince,” says Poins, “should not be so 
loosely studied as to remember so vile a composition.” Let us be 
accurate in our Shakspeare quotations, wherever else we agree that 
accuracy must not be expected. When Mr. Bickerdyke quotes the 
not very brilliant story about the “ dozen good latten spoons ” and 
“thou shult translate them,” he imagines that “the great scholar 
would not be without a retort toa jest which was directed against 
his classic learning by one who had little Latin and less Greek.” 
We are really ashamed to admonish so vile a comprehension 
as this. But any one with an ounce of humour in his compo- 
sition must see that the jest was directed, not against Ben's 
scholarship, which was out of question, but against his uathrifti- 
ness. Again, Mr. Bickerdyke quotes “ Porter's Angry Woman.” 
We don't know a play of that name; but we do know Porter's ad- 
mirable Two Angry Women of Abingdon. We are absolutely unable 
to see what the adhesit pavimento story has to do with beer, and 
in quoting “Toby Philpot ” it would certainly have been well if 
Mr. Bickerdyke had given the name of its author, which probabl 
not one in a hundred of those who quote the verses knows. It 


wag Fawkes, one of those industrious and not always ungifted | j 


translators and versemakers of the last century who in the 
dust of the “ British Poets.” In short, Mr. Bickerdyke, like most 


people who have the leisure and the industry to make miscella- 


neous collections of this kind, is not quite furnished with the | 
general reading and the wit necessary to fuse such collections into | 


such a whole as, for instance, Southey’s Doctor, the sole and single 
perfect example of the class. 

But there is a plenty of interesting things to be found in him. 
The origins of ale and beer, the literature of home-brew, the intro- 
duction (against the wishes of many beer-drinkers) of hops, and 
the consequent slow transformation of ale from a brew of a day or 
two, like the now rare White Ale of the West country, to a 
liquor keeping for years; the laws of beer, the alewives, the varie- 
ties of beer, ale-houses, ale-feasts, drinking customs, ballads and 
—_ on ale, lead him up to an account of brewing in the present 

ay, to some statistics and historical particulars as to the great 
brewing firms, to a chapter on porter and stout, to another on 
“cups” and other mixed liquors, and finally to a kind of medical 
and anti-Teetotal appendix. The best thing, perhaps, in the 
whole book (which is so much made up of quotations that it is 
not illiberal to mark a quotation as the best part of it) is part of 
the extract from Andrew Boorde:—“ Barly malte maketh better 
ale than oten malte or any other corne doth: it doth ingendre 

se humoures: but yette it maketh a man stronge.” 

But though Mr. Bickerdyke is a good man and does justice (he 
is a Master of Arts, we think, of Cambridge) to the traditional 
affection of both Universities for jolly good ale and old, we fear 
he is but a kind of beer-Nero, fiddling while (but the rest is un- 
necessary). The anxieties, which find their chief Parliamentary 
exponent in Mr. Quilter, M.P., concerning the manufacture of beer 
appear to be only too well founded. It is generally known that 
when Mr. Gladstone performed that unrivalled piece of political 
thimblerigging—the taking off of the duty on malt and putting it 
on beer—the course of events was exactly what was prophesied, 
The Excise, while deriving its revenue from malt, not only took 
very good care that all the malt should be taxed, but also took 
care even greater that beer should be, as far as it could find out, 
made of nothing but malt. Now, provided that the beer is not 
omgtiraly strengthened (chiefly with sugar) after it is brewed 
and the duty paid, the Excise naturally does not care twopence 
what the brewer uses. This is a general statement, but sufficiently 
accurate on the whole. The consequence is, as the champions of 
malt aver (and as the palate of the experienced consumer does 
most assuredly confirm them in their averment), that all manner 
of beer-yielding substances cheaper than malt are used instead, 
especially rice. It is, indeed, not long since a great brewing firm 
took occasion (which it certainly would not have done if there 
had been no need) to publish a solemn statement that rice was 
not used in the manufacture of its ales. Now we have nothing to 
say against rice-beer as such. There is certainly no reason @ 
priori why it should not be a very wholesome and excellent drink, 
and if (as persons who ought to know say) the well-known and 
capital Pilsener lager beer (capital, that is to say, when it is pro- 
perly bottled and the same care about maintaining its temperature 
low which they show in Germany is taken) is made of rice, 
why, then, let curry and pheasant-feeding have a new rival in 
the consumption of rice by all manner of means. But when we 
want barley brew don’t give us rice-brew, says Mr. Quilter, 
and so say all of us. Let it also be remembered that all the light 
beers, whether foreign or English, would be heavy if they could, 
in this sense that no one would drink them if he could drink the 


other. The most fanatical devotee of small beer (and Pilsener 


is an admirable representative of the poor creature) cannot be so 
base as to prefer itas such to Audit or Archdeacon, to Bass’s No. 1, 
or Messrs. Younger's produce in really good condition ; his poverty 
(of strength, of exercise, of digestive power) consents, but not his 
will; or if his will, then is he but a poor creature himself. Let, 
then, there be strong beer for the happy who can drink it; let 
not strongbeerum (strongbeerum hordet, and not strongbeerum 
oryz@) discede from lay brother Peter and others. Let the beer 
which is neither strong nor small—the admirable medium liquid 
on which even the weakly may now and then venture, and which is 
specially suited to the reasonably strong and those who need not 
work their brains and can alford to exercise their bodies, be 
abolished in favour of mere ¢isane (excellent stuff in its way, but 
only a makeshift), or else of abominable concoctions and decoctions 
of Heaven knows what—probably of something compared to 
which rice is exquisite. Let us not neglect the curiosities of ale 
and beer by any means; but, while attending to the curiosities, 
let us still less forget the important and serious things, Mr. 
Quilter and the rest sing very serious things indeed, things which 
should be attended to, lest the pewter quart some day be left ay 
and the strength of the nation be done away with, and “ 
Among the Barley” become an old song in Lord Chancellor 
Seafield’s sense—an old song requiring comment to explain to a 
beerless generation what barley was. Let us once more repeat the 
admirable words of Boorde, “ barley malt maketh better ale than 
oaten malt, or = other corn doth: it doth engender gross 
humours, yet it eth a man strong.” It would be impossible to 
sum up the merits and demerits of better than in this phrase. 
Nothing has been said against it and nothing has been said for it 
in these later days which is not in one way or other reducible to 
this, It does po as oy humours—which the strong, whether 
quite idle or quite ily hard, working, can afford to contemn ; 
which the weak fear and flee, which any man perhaps by using & 
just regimen and taking plenty of exercise can conquer. But yet 
it maketh a man strong—strong and solid of wit, of sinews, of 
nerves, of temper, as hardly any other food or drink 
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him. All the wine-drinking peoples have always had the better 
of the water-drinking ; all the beer-drinking peoples (who have 
had the wit to drink what good wine they could get likewise) 
have had the better of the merely wine-drinking. ‘Those who say 
that beer is not poetical forget that the magniticent poetry of the 
Scandinavian races sprang from beer. Let us therefore for all its 
gross humours cherish beer, and remember that the one people who 
were too much for the Ten Thousand themselves were the beer- 
drinking Carduchians. And let us also remember that barley malt 
maketh better ale than oaten malt, or rice malt, or any other 
grain whatever, while it also hath the secondary and admirable 
quality of making the only perfect whisky. Honour then to malt, 
and let every one in such malten product as is most convenient to 
him (for the quite supernatural excellence of the thing appears in 
the fact that the very tp me who can least take beer can take 
whisky properly diluted) mention the name of Mr. Gladstone with 
such qualification as he thinks fit. We entertain but small doubt 
of what the qualification will be in the mouths of the principal and 


best persons, 


COUNTRY WALKS IN SPRING. 


AX® idea has become prevalent of late years that the character 
of the English spring has materially altered for the worse. 
But, whether this be true or not, spring, or perhaps, to be more 
correct, the end of winter, will come round sooner or later, and its 
recurrence is looked for by a large number of persons with feel- 
ings of interest which no other season can excite to quite the 
same extent. To many, indeed, it is synonymous with a brief 
holiday in the open air, which they have ee denied them- 
selves during the short, gloomy days of winter, but which they 
now intend to enjoy to the utmost, regardless of the caprices of 
the weather, the risk of chills or rheumatics, and other minor dis- 
comforts. There is a something about spring, with all its draw- 
backs and all its uncertainty, that no other season can quite make 
up for. It may be described as an undefinable sensation of some- 
thing to come, something to be looked forward to—that the year 
is improving, as it were, instead of retrograding, as must inevit- 
ably be the case in the autumn months, no matter how lovely it 
may be for the moment. With such feelings in his mind, many a 
oan pedestrian and lover of nature withal starts forth in the 
spring for a few days’ ramble in the — And here it may be 
p com Be that, in order to accomplish this object, it is by no means 
to embark in what is generally known as a “ walking 

tour” in the old-fashioned acceptation of the word. There are 
some rigidly constituted ns who would scorn to start upon an 
expedition of this kind unless in full regulation equipment, and 
with the understanding that under no circumstances was any 
other means of locomotion except bond fide walking to be resorted 
to. Confining themselves strictly to such articles of apparel or 
personal comfort as can be compressed within the limits of a knap- 
sack, these stern enthusiasts will map out a line of country into 
sections, each of which is to represent a day’s march, and will 
start every morving upon their self-appointed task with a grim 
earnestness of purpose that can admit of no relaxation or trifling. 
This is all very well in its way, and such Spartan-like asceticism 
is doubtless entitled to a certain amount of admiration and respect. 
But it may at the came time be open to the charge of making a 
toil of a pleasure ; and at first sight there would not seem to be 
any particular object in assimilating the equipment of a holiday 
peletrian to that of a private soldier in heavy marching order, 
is true that the fact of carrying your luggage on your back is 
suggestive of a certain amount of independence, and that the 
—— thus equipped can halt at any moment or in any given 
ity without further trouble. But, if the halting-places for 
each night are previously decided upon, there can be no great 
difficulty in arranging for a small portmanteau or bag being for- 
warded during the day, so as to meet its owner on its arrival ; and 
the advan to be gained from such an arrangement is not to be 
despised. To say nothing of the actual discomfort of carrying a 
burden on one’s shoulders during a long day's tramp, there are 
many persons who do not care about being unmistakably stamped 
as what may be called a professional walking-tourist. To a shy 
or sensitive man there is something very annoying in being 
stared at as he through each little village as if he were 
some new kind of wild animal, to hear rude personal remarks 
made upon him by vulgar little boys, and to feel that respect- 
able people even are turning round to look at him. Whereas, 
if unencumbered, he can wander where he likes without at- 
tracting the slightest notice beyond what must always be be- 
stowed upon a st r in remote rural districts, or possibly an 
vccasional touch of the hat from some labourer who may take him 
for a friend of the local squire or other county ate,a mark of 
attention that will perhaps be not altogether unpleasing, More- 
over, by sending his impediimenta on ahead, he can allow himself 
r scope in the way of personal requisites, and, instead of 

ing limited to the traditional shirt-collar and toothbrush of the 
= nappa knapsack, can provide himself with the materials for 
iving in as much comfort and decency as in his own house—a 
matter which may seem of little importance to some, but which to 
others will make all the difference between enjoyment and dis- 
comfort. Nor is it te be supposed that, in order to enjoy a few 
days’ ramble on foot in country roads and byways, it is absolutely 
indispensable $6 poss the whole day on the or to get over a 


rigidly fixed number of miles in a certain number of hours. It 
is certainly most desirable to know in the morning where you 
are going to sleep at night, and to map ont your route with 
more or less exactness. But the day's walk will be none the less 


enjoyable if a slight variety be introduced into the perform-— 


ance in the form of a short journey by railroad, which may 
very often be made to fit in very agreeably. This may be either 
at the beginning, in the middle, or at the end of the day, according 
to the taste of the pedestrian, the nature of the ground to be 
traversed, or other conditions. But, generally speaking, the 
pleasantest time for walking, especially in spring, is either in the 
early morning or late afternoon; and if a short railway journey 
can be fitted in about the middle of the day, it will afford not only 
an agreeable variation, but a pleasant rest ; or, should the traveller 
be desirous of getting through his day's walking straight on end, 
and the halting-place for the night be at a greater distance than he 
cares to accomplish on foot, it is by no means an unpleasant oo 
to get over the last dozen miles or so in a railway carriage, 
resign the senses to the comfortable drowsiness that will probably 
have been engendered by the fatigues of the day. By this means, 
moreover, a stretch of dull or uninteresting country can often be 
avuided, to plod over which on foot at the end of a long day 
would only result in weariness and disgust. Taking things easily 
after this fashion, the contemplative and philosophical pedestrian 
will probably get a good deal more enjoyment out of four or five 
days’ walking than by an uncompromising adherence to the old- 
fashioned theory of accomplishing the whole day's journey on foot, 
regardless of the nature of the ground, the character of the 
scenery, or other local conditions. Nor is it absolutely necessary 
that the expedition should be in the nature of a journey at all, and 
that a fresh halting-place should be reached every night. If 
some central point can be found ina picturesque country, with 
a comfortable inn, and with good railway communications, it 
will often be found just as satisfactory to fix upon a permanent 
headquarters, and start out in a new direction every day. By this 
means all anxiety on the score either of luggage or accommodation 
is removed, and the pleasant thought may be indulged in during 
the day of returning to familiar and comfortable quarters at night. 
This of itself is by no means an unimportant consideration, 
especially at this time of year. For, bright though the sun ma 
be and genial the atmosphere during the day, there will in 
probability be a great change after sunset ; and, by the time he 


gets back to his temporary home, the tired wayfarer will be in’ 


& position to thoroughly appreciate the advantages of warmth 
and comfort, And even in these days there are worse things 
than a snug inn-parlour with a bright fire on a chilly spring 
evening. There are still a certain number of old-fashioned 
inns to be found in remote parts of the country where the hostess 
has a very good notion of making her guests comfortable, where 
there are clean sheets and well-aired rooms, and where a few days 
can be passed very pleasantly in fresh air, pretty scenery, and last, 
though not least, the mest pb te independence. 

There can be no doubt that the rapidly spreading taste for 
“cycling” has in a great measure dore away with the old- 
fashioned walking tour. Where one bond fide pedestrian will be 
met with on a country high road, half a dozen “ cyclists” will be 
encountered mounted on machines of various designs and various 
degrees of ingenuity. No doubt, too, the cyclist has in many respects 
a great advantage over the humble tramp. To him distance is of 
little moment, and a dozen miles more or less is scarcely worth 
consideration. He can get through an immense extent of country 
in a day's ride, and can enjoy a variety of scenery under facilities 
that are hardly atlorded by any other means of locomotion. On 
the other hand, he is entirely dependent for his enjoyment upon 
the state of the roads, and can seldom venture to depart from 

ly beaten tracks. It follows that he must often be denied 

access to those ins and outs of country scenery that may be said 
to constitute its greatest charm ; and what will present itself as a 
delightful variation to a pedestrian journey will be to him an un- 
surmountable obstacle. The old-fashioned ramble on foot will 
still therefore continue to present attractions to that class of 
persons whose principal object is to combine fresh air and pretty 
scenery with a certain amount of wholesome exercise, and whose 
se ped object is not to cover a certain number of miles along a 
igh road in a certain number of hours, And, on the whole, in 
spite of the uncertainty of the weather and the generally doubtful 
reputation enjoyed by the English spring, it is perhaps the best 
time of year for any undertaking of this kind. Summer is too hot, 
and winter out of the question on account of the shortness of the 
days. Moreover, at all other times of the year there will be some 
kind of outdoor recreation that to many will present greater 
attractions than a mere country walk. But in spring, or very 
early summer, there is really little else, except fishing, to be done. 
Hunting and shooting are over, and cricket and lawn-tennis have 
not regularly set in. There is nothing, therefore, at this 
time to distract the attention from the quiet enjoyment of 
nature ; and the sportsman or cricketer, who at other seasons 
of the year might be induced to think that he was wasting his 
time, and find himself hankering after more exciting pursuits, may 
now find pleasure in a quiet ramble in company with a friend or a 
dog, and be content with fresh air and exercise. And should the 
weather be really fine, he will not improbably arrive at the con- 
clusion that the poets of a past generation were not so very much 
in the wrong after all. The country is certainly not at its best, 
the fields are as yet scarcely green, the woods and heaths are in a 
transition state offers but little attraction to the eye of the 
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‘hing or the glorious tints autumn. there 
about a spring morni t is not to be experie ter 
on. The of awakened by the cawing of the 
rooks—and they never caw so melodiously as in the spring-time— 
is sufficient to banish the recollection of a long spell of London 
fogs and London stuffiness, and it needs but a few steps in the 
clear morning air to inspire the thought that on the whole life 
may be worth living after all. There is a peculiar charm and 
sweetness, too, about a fine spring evening in the country that it 
is utterly impossible to describe. It is only at this time of year 
that the air in this climate seems now and then to acquire that 
delicious, rarified character that can be revelled in habitually in 
some parts of the Continent. As afternoon gives stg hag evening, 
and a greenish glow overspreads the western sky, to be gradually 
superseded by the golden hues of sunset, not so vivid as in late 
autumn or winter, but if anything even more lovely in their trans- 
parent delicacy, a cool, delicious freshness seems to pervade the 
atmosphere that is noticeable at no other season; something that 
is in a mysterious and undefinable way suggestive of life and hope, 
of bad times past and better times to come. And as the wearied 
estrian wends his way towards his resting-place for the night, 
inking in at every step the pure sweetness of the evening air, he 
will feel that he has administered to himself a tonic that will go 
some vy towards preparing his frame for a return to toil and the 
unnatural existence entailed by a summer residence in London. 


TO THOSE ABOUT TO WRITE A NOVEL. 


‘fe say “Don’t” would be useless and superfluous ; for, when 

man—and more woman—has once determined 
to “write a novel,” we know that neither gods, men, nor book- 
sellers can restrain him—and more especially her. However, 
though it must needs be that novels come, it is as well that they 
should be as offenceless as possible ; and something may be effected 
in this direction by an appeal on behalf of the ordinary or average 
novel-reader. He surely has a right to be consulted in the 
er ; for, if there were no novel-readers, there would be no 
novi 

Now the average reader of novels is not a critical person; he 
does not care for art for art’s sake, and he has no very rigid canons 
as to the duties and responsibilities of an author; all he asks 
is that he may be amused and interested without taxing his 
own brains; and his wishes, being so moderate, are certainly en- 
titled to respect. The interest of the majority of novels centres 
chiefly round the fortunes of the hero and heroine; and it is ne- 
cessary before all things that the reader should have a fixed idea 
in his mind’s eye of both these important personages, and also 
that this idea should be a pleasing one. ho can follow with 
attention the adventures of a heroine whose personal appearance 
he objects to? or who can enter with rapture into the aspirations 
aud ambitions of a young man whom he would studiously avoid 
if he came across him at his club? How important, then, must 
it be that the reader should from the very first form a pleasant 
conception of both hero and heroine ; for the impression which his 
mind receives on his first introduction to each c ter will pro- 
bably remain indelible until he closes the book. 

The first warning, then, which we would give to the novel- 
writer in futuro is against describing the appearance of any 
character too much in detail; to describe every feature is to 
describe too curiously, and it is advisable to leave something 
always to the imagination of the reader. We have seen de- 
scriptions which covered a couple of pages of a book (octavo), and 
spol a considerable amount of ingenuity was required to put 
together an intelligible whole from the various component parts 
which were presented to us, the result, when at length it was 
accomplished, being eminently unsatisfactory. Having obtained a 
correct notion of the nose, we forgot what the eyes were like, and 
so also with the other features, the end being confusion—“ nothing 
impaired, but all disordered.” 

Another and much more serious mistake is to lay too much 
emphasis on any given peculiarity of feature. Unless for purposes 
of caricature, this is fatal. ‘ 

We have seen ten lines devoted to the description of a young 
lady’s nose, and well do we remember the dreadful effect produced. 

enever the young lady made her appearance upon the boards, 
her nose seemed to p' e her like a herald ; when she made her 
exits, her nose was the last that was seen of her; by no effort of 
imagination could we escape from that nose ; it grew and grew till 
the (in other respects) fascinating damsel was nose et preterea 

iil. Under these circumstances we could read about her no 
longer, and left her to follow her nose. In another work by a 
well-known novelist the heroine has “colourless eyes”! With 
the exception of this defect she was undoubtedly charming, and 
we hoped in time to be able to forget the one monstrosity. The 
hope was vain. We tried her with all sorts of ‘eyes—from the 
grey orb of Aphrodite to the ere iris of Becky S but the 
same eyes always returned, hueless, expressionless, immutable. 
Even when their unhappy possessor was walking in the en in 
a night “unlighted by moon or star,” we could still see those eyes, 
like the luminous eyes of a cat. More and more oppressive they 
became, till at last they grew like the monstrous eyes of the dogs 
in Hans Andersen's story of The Tinderbox. Whether she married 


if right 


the young man of her choice, or eloped with some avatar of 
Hoffmann’s Coppelius in Der mann, we cannot say, for we 
found her companionship unendurable; our peace of mind—quod 
carius est ocults—could only be restored by severing the connexion, 
Rather than be tortured like this, we should prefer all novelists to 
follow the lead which Smollett has set them on more than one 
occasion, in refusing to describe his heroine at all, leaving it to the 
reader to imagine her in any style of beauty that he himself might 
most admire. 

Again, on behalf of the t race of ages ps eg novel- 
readers, let us entreat our authors not to give us ugly heroines, 
Jane Eyre was all very well for a change ; but, Miss 
Broughton and her imitators, more than a little of this sort of 
thing is by much too much. “ Beauty from the light retired” 
may be of “small worth”; but insignificance paraded continually 
in the sun is still more valueless, and would be more attractive if 
relieved even by “colourless eyes” or “huge eyes,” with which 
one young lady is decorated by a living lady novelist; these pecu- 
liarities would, at any rate, be worth something to a showman. 
It is still more cruel when authors give us beautiful heroines who 
are condemned to lose their beauty before the end of the third 
volume, though they have an example in a high position to follow 
in the person of that excellent writer Miss Yonge, who is often 
most unmercifully hard on the unfortunate offspring of her imagi- 
nation, If aman is strong and active, he must have rheumatic 
fever and become an invalid; if a lady boasts of a lovely com- 
plexion, she must fall into the fire and spoil it. All of these 
accidents, no doubt, serve to point a moral and bring home to us 
the facts that we ought not to take too much pleasure in “ any 
man’s legs,” and that beauty is but skin-deep; but still we cannot. 
help thinking that the feelings of the readers are entitled to con- 
sideration, and the majority of them would certainly prefer, when 
the last page of their novel was turned, to shake hands with an 
uncremated heroine. 

As we are on the subject of personal descriptions, perhaps it 
would not be out of piece to express a hope that wae | budding 
novelist or poet may produce a new only of similes and meta- 
phors for use on such occasions. “Coral lips,” “ pearly teeth,” 
&c., are becoming a little too familiar to all of us. ‘Coral lips” 
is an ee to which nobody can object; but “ pearly teeth,” 

y considered, must give us pause, Is it a compliment. 
to a tooth to compare it with a pearl? Surely not; for even 
the whitest of pearls would look dim beside a really brilliant 
set of teeth, such as may occasionally still be seen, even in these 
days of cheap sugar and tobacco. “Ivory” is almost as great a 
favourite as “pearl,” and seems more appropriate, though some- 
what suggestive of Bell's Life and the PL 

There are plenty of comparisons for eyes ready to hand, and in 
this instance our old friends are not likely to be improved upon. 
We would only suggest that “hazel” describes the eyes of a 
goat rather than of a human being, and also protest against the 
absurd habit indulged in by many noveliatic heroes of admiri 
their own faces “ mirrored in the liquid depths” of their lovers 
eyes. Before any author repeats this performance, let him try the 
effect of such an experiment himself. We believe that he will be 
megs as hate by the “ translation ” of his physiognomy which 
he will observe—with the Gargantuan capacity of his mouth, and 
the “ villainous low” forehead. But what shall we say when we 
come to our old friend the nose? Here, at any rate, isa field 
open for the efforts of the rising poet. Wanted! a metaphor for 

@ nasal organ. “ Aquiline” isa word which has been so much 
used that it is hardly ed as metaphorical at all, and to say 
that a nose is “ tip-tilted like the petal of a flower” is only to 
draw attention to its tip-tiltedness, which, after all, is, as the 
logicians say, merely an “accident.” In the “ Song of Solomon,” 
the fair one's nose is described as “like the tower of Lebanon 
which looketh towards Damascus.” This is a simile to be re- 
spected, but scarcely to be imitated, and ibly the wise man 
did not show his usual wisdom in its production. Anyhow, the 
modern belle would not accept such a comparison as a compliment. 
One other simile, almost equally venturesome, we came across in 
a novel only the other day; in this instance the nose was “ like 
the bow of Artemis, or more properly speaking, of Eros.” Upon 
this effort we wiil refrain from commenting. As Helenus wisely 
observes 
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: CAREME. 
bape is a serious business, as serious in its time and place 

as true love itself, and like that inexorable “madness most 
discreet ”—to quote that leading authority, Romeo—it admits of 
no trifling; i y va dela vie may, in the perfect sense, be said of 
both. Thus it comes to pass that, if Comus be indeed the patron of 
cooks, as some vainly pretend, his mirthful cult is sadly neglected ; 
and a sensible sensual man would as soon go to a cookery-book for 
a joke as trust his palate and his appetite to a frivolous chef. Oui 
cor sapiat, ei et saplat palatus. ‘Tne greatest cook of the nine- 
teenth century,” Antonin Caréme, was a serious man, wrapt up in 
the dignity of his art, and in no wise pervious to that sense of the 
ridiculous which every day ruins many an able man’s 
early in life. His eng cge are as solid and weighty as his 
grosses pieces, and he was steeped in noble ambitions which 
took him on flights far above that sorry cobbler who pointed the 
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proverb by sticking to his last. Having earned the sounding title 
of “the Palladio of in his constructions in sugar-stick, 
Caréme must needs publish, and dedicate to the Emperor of all 
the Russias, his plans and drawings for embellishing Paris and 
Petersburg, for which the subscription was fifty francs. His 
Pétissier pitt contains such egregious designs as the forcing 
of the bridge at Arcola, “ which alone would have assured the re- 
putation of any artist”; the ruin (sic) of Athens, and of Palmyra ; 
the cascade (not used in the Grand Duchess’s sense, nor as Mr. 
Wegg’s “ fall-off”) of ancient Rome, and so forth. But, though 
often dwelling upon “the immense iary sacrifices he made 
to accelerate the p of his art,” he himself seems to have 
thought little of many of his achievements, great as they were, 
beside his gigantic and magnificent dagger-like silver /dtelets, 
or skewers, which were made to his own patterns. “My box 
of skewers,” he proudly records, “did me service at London, 
Vienna, and Paris.” The fire-eaters of the day could not have 
one more tenderly of their own weapons. On his skewers 

éme spitted, as a nec plus ultra, cockscombs, crayfish, truffles, 
and ioe, and then plunged them in sixes and sevens into all 
his grosses pieces, even to calves’ heads, turbot, and salmon, pro- 
ae the groaning board the effect of some horrid nightmare 
of a Fehmgericht. Travellers in the Levant know that these 
farcical gimcracks have now descended to the Greek cooks, who 
have made very little more progress than that since Automedon 
—— meat to the knife of Achilles, while Patrocles blew up 

e fire. 

The boards did indeed groan in Caréme’s day, and with reason. 
When he cooked for the Emperor Alexander he never could re- 
concile himself to the Russian fashion of “a table not six feet 
broad,” and mostly wasted on flower-pots, which enforced the 
carving up beforehand of all his glorious grosses pitces. No; his 
pet crotchets were better humoured by the oval table of polished 
steel at the Prince Regent’s Pavilion, which was heated by steam 
like a hot-plate, and was large enough to hold forty entrées at one 
time, in addition to its monster decorations. Before the Revolu- 
tion iron tables of this kind were, Caréme says, to be seen in the 
chateaux of France and the private “ hétels” of Paris. And it 
is no wonder that iron was employed ; for, gross as the custom was 
in Caréme’s time, it was much worse about 1750. He copies from 
Vincent la Chapelle one menu for 100 guests, which comprised 
24 soups, removed by as many large dishes of fish; 48 joints; 
66 dishes of oysters, repl by 66 entrées; 34 cold meats 
and 48 roasts; besides salads followed by other 66 entre- 
mets, and 30 sauces. Thus no fewer than 472 different dishes 
of all sorts—round, oval, square, octagonal, and fanciform—had 
to be put on the table; and with all this each pair of elbows 
had but eighteen inches play. The waste was Gargantuan, but 
then there were the valetaille and the followers. “The great 
Heliot” did no otherwise at the Court of Louis XV. The 

ishing too, of which Caréme’s Adtelets were the head and 

mt, was oppressive in the extreme. The ancient English 
turkey “s ed with sausages,” or leg of mutton and “ trim- 
mings,” “ minnablins,” or what not, were simplicity itself when 
= against Caréme’s endless garnitures of fish, flesh, and 
1; cabbage, cauliflowers, artichokes, cucumbers, celery, aspa- 
ragus, i gooseberries, chestnuts, and the rest. One woful 
heresy however he did set his face against, and that was gar- 
nishing a fish-joint with pigeons, sweetbreads, and fat livers; 
and the first time he served up his pike & la Régence, flanked with 
rich and composite garnishings of fish of all sorts, was at the 
Brighton Pavilion on the roth of January, 1817; “the royal 
Amphitryon and his noble guests noticed it, and compliments 
were paid me.” So, too, his carp 4 la Chambord was remarked 
at Vienna when he cooked for the English ambassador, and 
“the nobility of Vienna, as well as the illustrious Amphitryon, 
—— of the innovation.” But this particular jack of the 
nce Regent’s deserves a few words more. It was cooked for 
two hours in strong gravy and three bottles of champagne ; the 
stuffing was of pounded crayfish and whiting, and the pike was 
also covered an inch thick all over with the same, the head and 
eyes being marked out with chopped truffles, and the body 
covered with “bracelets” of truffles and crayfish-tails, with ro- 
settes of filleted sole. Bunches of eel-cutlets were not wanting, 
nor pyramids of mushrooms, nor oysters, nor carps’ tongues and 
melts, nor ten of Caréme’s ne ing skewers, titted out with 
the same garnitures ; and then you “ behold le brochet 4 la 
Régence, which some miserable plagiarists had the audacity to 

t in a menu opposite a dish of salt-fish! O Comus, god of 
Pasting, blast with your reprobation the brainless pates that thus 
lame and degrade our art!” Other horrors which Caréme did 
much to banish into half-civilized parts were the serving of large 
fish au dieu, as it was called ; that is, true to nature in their scales, 
And, for all his skewers and sugar-candy, he scouted such monstrosi- 
ties as boot-soles of pheasant 4 la Condé, fillet of beef in boot- 
heels, wooden-leg soup—really made with beef-marrow—culotte 
de boeuf, and much worse barbarisms. It must have been this 
rg of cookery that provoked Swift to the King of Laputa’s menu 

a shoulder of mutton cut into an equilateral — a piece of 
beef into a rhomboides, and a pudding into a cycloid ; followed by 
two ducks trussed up in the form of fiddles, sausages and puddings 
oy flutes and hautboys, and a breast of veal in the shape 

a 

But we must get to Caréme’s Marims, for he was ambitious in 
More ways than one. He had not been to the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle with an Emperor and served Talleyrand for i 


The culinary art, says Caréme, is the escort of European diplomacy. 
Your diplomat is the most refined appreciator of a a § dinner. 
A great diplomat sincerely desirous of serving his country should 
have a renowned cook, and keep up a good house; he should 
therefore be highly paid by his government, for embassies are the 
Universities in which our youthful nobility study diplomacy and 
gastronomy. He was at daggers drawn with doctorsin general. A 
good cook is the best physician, said he; and so the doctor is always 
speaking ill of the cook, that he may maintain his own influence 
over the wealthy patient, who, if he leads a loose life, should trust 
to the skill of his cook rather than to the false words of his interested 
physician, who prolongs his illnesses through speculation. Never- 
theless, in some moment of gush, he left his enemies a locus pent- 
tentia, laying it down that “a great doctor is a great gourmet,” 
Grimod de la Reyniére—at whom, by the way, on the principle of 
“ two of a trade,’ Caréme sometimes went out of his way to have 
a gird—was of much the same opinion; and Brillat Savarin was 
a quacksalver after Caréme’s own heart. To give Caréme his due, 
it is on record that, during the seven months the first cook in the 
world catered for the first gentleman in its chief continent, he, the 
Prince Regent, never once had the gout; for this great artist at 
once suppressed all the high-spiced and coarse aa which he 
found in full swing. The valet was another of Caréme’s bétes 
noires. The hypocritical valet is fatal to the peace of a large 
household; he is vain, proud, mediocre, officious, crawling, idle, 
and a glutton, And neither Hegel, Goethe, nor Carlyle could 
have been more emphatic on the subject than Oaréme was when 
he wrote down “ The valet who thinks himself the equal of his 
master is a fool!” 

Oooks, of course, his “ chers confréres,” come in for all the tid- 
bits. We have the distinguished Lasne or L’Asne, the famous 
Riquette, the famous Vincent la Chapelle, the tine talents of the 
celebrated, the famous Robert, and the celebrated, the famous, 
the great uipiére—who, by the way, died of the cold in the 
retreat from Moscow. A rich man should encourage a cook by 
his confidence; he should not prefer a poor cook to one of the 
tirst rate, because the inferior artist spends less by buying. in- 
ferior things; this is but a miserly economy, which our rich 
man will be ofttimes certain to rue. No wonder Caréme a 
proved of his six years in Paris with Baron de Rothschild, 
“in whose opulent house I had the satisfaction of incurri 
all the expense which my grand dinners enjoined.” Talleyran 
bled freely also—‘ nous étions grandement payés”—and thus 
the Hotel Talleyrand held its own as “the first house in France,” 
his table having been “servie avec sagesse et grandeur tout & 
la fois” during the twelve years Caréme remained with him, 
It is all very well to laugh at high-life-below-stairs ; but truly 
and indeed there is no knowing what influence Caréme ma’ 
not have had on the fortunes of modern Europe. Your Fren 
cook's prime motive, says another maxim, is the pundonor, which 
exceedingly well he proves from Vatel, “ the great Vatel,” whose 
suicide (because the lobster sauce was not forthcoming) is else- 
where described as heroic. Caréme falls nowise short of the truth 
in saying that a great cook holds a laborious and difficult position ; 
for he always has to work against time, he cannot put off his 
labours, and he is judged every day. He has to work, tov, in 
underground, ill-lighted, draughty kitchens, where failing eyesight 
is replaced by growing rheumatics, and he has “to brave the 
suffocating fumes of charcoal, which too often kill us,’ adds 
Caréme, who was not fifty when he wore out. They ordered 
these things better at the Russian Court, where four cooks relieved 
each other every fortnight. 

But though he vouchsafed to the Emperor Alexander the 

: of his Parisian truffle sauce at Aix, he must have been 
more or less than human to have dumbly borne that potentate’s 
habit of beginning his two o'clock house-dinner every mortal day 
with thirty-six plates of oysters and twenty-four lemons—no more, 
no less—which were invariably followed—one cannot quite say 
hot-foot—by cold Russian soup. This was varied cay when 
there were other guests besides the Grand Dukes and generals, 
and then only to become three hundred plates of oysters and one 
hundred and fifty lemons, with more and more cold soup; but 
Caréme says nothing of the vodki, the “ nips before denner ” which 
the captain of Thackeray’s East Indiaman atiected when he “ sailed 
to Rigey, Cornel.” “There is nobody but eats and drinks,” said 
Confucius; “ but there are few who can distinguish flavours.” 

Cooks may make epigrams of their lamb, but they can’t spell a 
little bit. Caréme, for instance, invariably writes “ attereaux ” for 
hatereaux, and “alimelles” for animelles, which Littré derived 
from a low-Latin animella, and, neither eating nor drinking bei 
his strong point, evidently knew very little about; but conners 
old French cookery-books are aware that they were the leading 
kickshaws. We may forgive Caréme his mass-patetosses perha) 
and can puzzle out the bream-like Thames fish “ which they call 

ultt”; but very few would guess “ sikel,” unless they knew 
it was a vegetable. And what isa “ rosspraal de filet de boouf”? 
Dropping an s, it is a Dutch compound, but that gets us no 
for’arder. 

Caréme would have been, on the whole, professionally very 
well satisfied with England had it not been for his unconquer- 
able nostalgia, which induced him to leave the Prince Regent 
for Rothschild. Although he had known “lords” to admit that 
the rosbifs of Paris equalled those of London, the oracle itself 
decided the other way. The coal-fires, too, gave him a hotter, 
more even, and more lasting heat than wood. A/i the English 

roasted well—what has become of them all ?—and 
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‘their rosbifs of beef, mutton, veal, and lamb were excellent. 
“ Rosbif” here, by the way, had a technical sense, and meant 
a rump or a double-haunch. It is well to make a mem. that 
the flour which poulterers put on their fowl, to make them 
look white when they are not, has an evil effect in the cook- 
ing, especially when the bird is boiled; the detestable practice 
ia evidently hard to kill, but it ought to be put down. COaréme 
gave a harrowing description of “le boxage,” in which mur- 
derous blows are mutually dealt by the adversaries with the 
rapidity of lightning, until the foreigner’s heart is lacerated, 
and tears roll from his eyes as he averts his head. This is 
brought in @ propos of mutton, which is less fattening than beef 
for an athlete. “The foreigner” here accords with—was it 
Sadler the sculler?—whose whole art of training was finely 
summed up in :—“ Take a hegg and bile it light; take the ’eart 
of a chop [ raw, of course] and dash the hegg over it; and if that 
don’t make it go down, nothink will. And don’t go mopin’ 
about, and don't go loafin’ about.” The English breed of Chinese 
igs had all Caréme's enthusiasm, though he did not go quite so 
far as M. Audiguier, “homme de lettres,” who opined that the 
tabooing of that encyclopedic animal, to quote Grimod de la 
Reyniére, ruined Hebrew cookery, and so hastened the downfall 
of the Jews; the law subsists, but the nation is no more. Oaréme 
found that even ladies were very fond of the crackling of roast 
sucking-pig, and gallantly devoted his talents—not while at Baron 
Rothschild’s, bien entendu—to their service. In his receipts he 
calls these younglings Tonkins, which must have been the slang 
of the day. “Tonkin réti & la Vauban,” for example, has since 
assumed a widely different meaning for a Frenchman; and “ take 
your Tonkin,” as Caréme says in his directions, is not now by any 
means & pointless variation of “ first catch your hare.” 

There are two excellent short treatises on sauces which every 
rising cook should know by heart. One is in the late Mr. Dallas's 
Book of the Table, and the other in the fourth part of Caréme’s 
LT’ Art de la Cuisine, to which the first book owes somewhat. The 
simplicity of the scientific, because perfectly practical, arrange- 
ment and demonstration of the sauces, which thus all start from 
the double base of the Spanish and the Velvet, is admirably satis- 
factory. Caréme, who was born in 1784, studied them under “ le 
fameux Richaud de la Maison de Condé (avant '93),” and when 
there was a grand dinner always turned-to at his sauces—the 
Marmiton was not ten years old—at three o'clock in the morning. 
He died in 1833. 

The “ biggest thing” and the hardest work Caréme was ever 
engaged in was the grand military dinner in Paris to 10,000 
soldiers after the Restoration. Two rows of tables stretched all 
the way from the Place de la Concorde to the Barriére de |'Etvile, 
and the commissariat organization must have been extremely 
difficult. We read of 6 oxen, 250 sheep, 75 calves, 800 turkeys, 
4,000 fowls and partridges, 1,000 hams and tongues, 2,000 carp 
and pike, and so forth; with 18,000 bottles and 145 casks of 
Macon. The Retreat of that ‘en Thousand must have been worth 
seeing. 


COMPULSORY SOBRIETY. 


HE advocates of the reformation of drunkards by legislation 
will be somewhat disappointed in the Report of the Inspector of 
Retreats forInebriates recently issued. It appears from the Report 
that there are six establishments situated in various parts of the 
country licensed to receive patients under the Habitual Drunkards’ 
Act of 1879, and although they 3 accommodation for eighty- 
six such patients, they had at the end of last year only thirty-nine 
inmates who had conformed to the provision of the Act, and 
signed declarations of their willingness to submit to a suspension 
of their personal liberty for definite periods, before two magistrates 
of the borough or county in which the attestations were made. 
At the end of 1884 the number of patients was forty-five, so that 
there is a falling otf of six during the last year; but nevertheless 
the medical officers, who are also the licensees, speak with some 
satisfaction of the results of the experiment of compulsory treat- 
ment of inebriates, but complain of the disadvantages of having 
to obtain the sanction to the signature of a patient of two 
magistrates instead of one, and of having to produce an escaped 
patient before a magistrate instead of recommitting him direct to 
# retreat. As these provisionsof the Act are necessary to protect 
the individual from the unjust treatment of friends or interested 
persons, and in no way concern the medical treatment, the licensees 
go beyond their province in protesting against them as they have 
done in this and all previous Reports, and lay themselves open to 
some of the ill-natured remarks which have been so freely applied 
lately to the licensees of private lunatic asylums. 

It is no part of the duty of the Inspector of the Retreats to 
report on the results of the treatment adopted in these institu- 
tions, his functions being confined to enforcing the provisiuns of 
the Act of Parliament and the model Rules for their manage- 
ment; but it would be a satisfaction to the public if he en- 
couraged the medical superintendents to furnish some data which 
would show the advantages of the method of treatment by 
social isvlation and the enforced abstinence from stimulants. 
There is a very common belief abroad, which is, unfortunately, 
encouraged by some medical men, that intemperance is a 
disease of the nature of insanity, and is to be dealt with in 
@ similar manner, and that it is often hopelessly incurable ; 


and we have a right to expect after a six years’ trial some 
definite expression of opinion on these questions from medical 
men who have had ‘so many opportunities for observation. The 
licensees of the Colman Hill Retreat speaks hopefully of their 
efforts to reform inebriates. “Many patients have left from the 
efflux of time, and the accounts in most cases, even those of the 
worst type, up to the present, are most encouraging”; but Mr. Gray, 
of the Old Park Retreat, Walsal!, is “ convinced that his patients 
will do no ultimate good unless they will surrender their liberty 
for a long period, and be kept from the ibility of the tempta- 
tion of the outer world.” Mr, J. H. Brown, of Westgate- 
on-Sea says that, “although a great deal has been said in the 
newspapers from time to time upon the uselessness of the 
Habitual Drunkards’ Act, I can, having had six years’ per- 
sonal experience, testi‘y to the great utility the Act has 
been to me during that time in dealing with the numerous cases 
of dipsomania which have come under my notice.” This is all 
the evidence on this subject which the Report before us contains, 
end, although it is favourable as far as it goes, it is far from con- 
clusive, and we may reasonably ask to be supplied with some 
more exact expressions of opinion and some statistical data in 
future reports. The treatment of intemperance, or alcoholism, as 
it is called by the doctors, is by no means settled, and it would 
be interesting to know whether these retreats are real hospitals 
for the clinical study and cure of the perverted bodily and mental 
condition of the patients, or mere hotels for their comfort and 
amusement during their year’s deprivation from stimulants, and 
for the commercial advantages of the proprietors. Incidentally we 
get a glimpse of their internal economy from the Report before 
us :— An experiment is being tried at Old Park Hall, Walsal?, 
for giving employment to patients who cannot afford to Pay the 
fees usually charged. Male patients are received at uced 
charges, but they are expected to work in the garden, on the farm, 
or about the house, a certain number of hours daily. . . . To 
find employment suitable for well-to-do male patients is by no 
means an easy task. . . . At Rickmansworth, besides the 
usual tennis-lawn and billiard-table, a gymnasium and a 
carpenter's workshop are added, and for the use of those of a 
scientific turn photographic apparatus and meteorological in- 
struments have been lately provided. Occasional concerts and 

rivate theatricals help to pass the time during the winter months.” 
Thus it would seem that these institutions afford a dolce far 
niente state of existence for the majority of the patients, and that 
reliance is placed in enforced abstinence for the cure of the dis- 
temper, and that no attempts are made to stamp out a bad habit 
by the substitution of a good one in its place, which is the secret 
of the success which attends the treatment of intemperate habits 
by travelling. Of the use of drugs we read nothing whatever, and 
yet, while we in England have been exercising legislative restraint 
and are calling loudly for more stringent measures, and while we 
have been subjecting our unfortunate fellow-subjects to magisterial 
inquisitions, and treating them as little better than lunatics, French 
and Italian physicians have been curing them by the administration 
of small doses of strychnine. This line of treatment has proved still 
more useful in Russis—where alcoholism in all its forms is much 
more common than in this country—and where it has been reported 
to succeed without so much as the withholding of the noxious 
cause of the disease. The difficulties in the way of State inter 
ference are, indeed, so great, and so distasteful to both patients and 
their friends that the final success of this line of treatment is ve 
doubtful, while its further development would be impossible. It 
would indeed be interesting to speculate as to what would be the 
result if all the present legislative activity for preventing drunken- 
ness were directed against the drunkards themselves, and if, 
instead of putting the whole community to inconvenience and 
impeding the more serious legislation of the Empire, we were to 
commit the real offenders to hospitals and reformatories in lieu of 
a fine of five shillings and a night in the police cell. Public 
= has not, we fear, reached this condition of mind, but 
there are many signs that it is advancing towards it in its growing 
impatience of “ fancy” temperance legislation. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHESS, 


hyo chess of 1886 has been noteworthy for the unusually 
large number of public matches played in various countries 
and under various conditions, In no previous year has the record 
been so full of interesting events, from the single combats of in- 
dividual players to the international tournaments which have 
taken their place amongst the annual fixtures of the world of 
o~ ‘The tournament of 1886 showed a marked advance upon 

t of 1885, and potably raised the reputations of all the 
younger masters engaged init. Mackenzie, Taubenhaus, Lipschiitz, 
and Schallopp, and two at least of the English players, stand much 
higher in the gereral estimation since their visit to. London in 
July. Jl of them played games which may be compared for 
brilliance with some of the best achievements of Morphy and 
Anderssen. The older masters must look to their laurels in 
view of the rapidly rising fame of their juniors; and it would 
be well if Mr. Steinitz himself would come over and give 
proof of his ability to bear the severe test of an international 
tournament. ‘The feats performed by the winners of the London, 
Nottingham, and Belfast competitions are in many senses 
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ior as indications of skill and endurance to the repeated 
Sefeat of a single opponent. As the record now stands, Steinitz 
beat Zukertort in the American match, Zukertort beat Steinitz in 
the only tournament played by the latter since 1882, and five or 
six English and foreign players beat Zukertort in July. It is 
clearly worth while for the American champion to show that he 
can beat the victors of July as well as the vanquished. 

When dealing in these columns a year ago with the projected 
match for the championship, we took occasion to point out that 
the playing of the match in America was an anomaly, and that 
Englishmen had lost much of their interest in the affair before it 
was begun. A struggle between the acknowledged first and second 
players of the day could not, however, ba uninteresting, even if 

sharp rivalry of the two had not drawn special attention to 
their meeting. The duel had been arranged with much impressive 
punctilio on both sides; the seconds assumed the importance of 
ambassadors ; a new code of rules was framed expressly to govern 
the occasion, which was rightly regarded by the combatants and 
their friends as having something of an historic significance. There 
was a delay at the beginning and a delay in the middle of the 
match, which did not come to an end for nearly three months 
after the time originally named for the opening game. Steinitz 
began, after his wont, nervously and with great rashness ; he made 
the slips of a novice, and lost four out of the first five games. 
Then the aspect of the match entirely changed, and Zukertort only 
secured a total of five (with five draws) out of the twenty games 
yed. Mr. Steinitz has maintained, in the International Chess 
fagazine, that the blunders made by pure oversight in this 
encounter were not worse or more numerous than those made by 
the best players of the last generation in matches of similar im- 
portance. He is probably right; but he would not contend that 
no good player could be expected to play twenty match games in 
ten weeks without a serious oversight. That would be much the 
same as if a billiard-player in the last decade had maintained that 
no man’s nerves would endure the strain of a two-thousand break. 
Good chess depends upon the player's nerve quite as much as 
food billiards, and the older masters of the present generation 
ve rather failed in nerve. 

Mr. Steinitz is the Coriolanus of English chess, and he does not 
show himself at his best either in defending himself against 
imaginary attacks or in exaggerating his own victories. He speaks 
much more to the point when dealing with the actual position 
and outlook of the game, of which he probably has a better know- 
ledge and grasp than any of his contemporaries. The time must 
certainly come when his recommendations as to the adoption of a 
more open order of attack and defence, the earlier utilization of 
the king, the reliance by strong players upon their own moods and 
ideas rather than upon simple book-lore, and so forth, will be 
generally accepted and carried into practice. Rapid as the 
popularization of chess has recently been, it might yet be twice as 
rapid if both old and young players would think less of their books, 
and if the masters in particular would show greater consideration 
for the unfortunate looker-on. Few things are more wearisome 
than to stand out a tournament or match game between two first- 
class players who are determined to take full advantage of the 
time allowed to them, even if they do not repeat useless moves, and 
resort to other petty devices for circumventing the time-limit. 
The great drawback to chess in the eyes of the sport-loving multi- 
tude is its slowness. The number of spectators at a public contest 
will always be comparatively small, but the disposition of some of 
the masters to play slow and formal games bids fair to make it 
amaller than it | be. 


GOVERNMENT BY TALK. 


‘NHAT administration is more necessary than legislation for 
T the dts of a country is admitted by almost all consider- 
able politicians. Indeed, the proposition —at any rate as applied to 
civilized States—scarcely admits of argument. No one would define 
& well-governed country as a country in which the laws were 
frequently changed. To put it in another way, it is not more 
absurd to say that any system of law has reached perfection than 
to say that every alteration is for the better. On the contrary, 
Conservatives would say that the onus is on those who propose a 
change, and it will be allowed by all that before we can decide 
whether or not fresh legislation is desirable we must be quite sure 
that the existing provisions have been properly administered. 
Moreover, the enforcement of the law is but one part of the 
administration of a country. Besides this, there is the conduct of 
the great d ents of the State on which not ve § the pro- 
sperity but the very existence of a country may depend. Unless 
its armed forces are adequate for its defence, the best laws in the 
world will not protect a nation from hostile attack, and unless 
those laws are uately carried out, their existence in the Statute 

Book is comparatively useless. Mr. Winkle proposed to get up 

his shooting by practice (of a delusive kind, according to Mr. 

Weller) ; but if it could be managed we should like to follow his 

idea so far as to establish some of our more progressive legislators 

as governors of unimportant portions of the British dominions. 

There they.would learn that, far above the duty of passing such 

new enactments as may be required, a government is bound to 

enforce the law and preserve the national defences. 

If this is so—and, except the Radicals aforesaid, few will be 
found to dispute it—how comes it that the Government of Eng- 


land, which has long been held up for the admiration and en- 
lightenment of mankind, should fail in one of the chief require- 
ments of successful administration? Scarcely a month passes 
without its being announced that some one of the great depart- 
ments of State has been culpably mismanaged. Not long ago we 
were assured that our navy was beneath contempt ; then that our 
guns were even more dangerous to our soldiers and sailors than to 
the enemy ; while our bayonets might as corkscrews be service 
able, but were otherwise only ornamental. Now we are quite 
ready to make very large allowances for exaggeration in all this. 
No doubt some of the charges that have been made were trumped 
up in order to extend the sale of a languishing and unscrupulous 
newspaper. Others, it is hinted, had their origin in the Hibernian 
imagination of a member of the Government. But, when all 
deductions have been made, no impartial man can doubt that the 
administration of our army and navy leaves much to be desired. 
To others be the task of ascertaining the extent and gravity 
of the evils; all we propose to do is, if ible, to discover 
their source. For, after all, some reason these defects of 
administration must exist. No smoke without fire, and even the 
fire must have had an origin. It is not enough to say that we are 
no worse off than our neighbours, and that what is lacking in us 
is only due to the vanity of human nature in general and of 
official human nature in particular. Not only is the first assertion 
not strictly true, but to account for failure by laying the blame on 
human nature is only to put the difficulty one step further off. 
Granted that it is the nature of man to err, still it is not his 
nature to err without a cause, and it is this cause that we are 
anxious to find out. But probably all that is meant by this pre- 
tended explanation is that men commonly mismanage affairs which 
are not their own, To this we can only reply that we do not 
think the reason sufficient. If it were so, why is the government 
of the country in other respects so well carried on? How is it, 
for instance, that the English judicial Bench has deservedly won 
the respect of all who have watched its action? How is it that 
our government of India, in spite of some mistakes, has on the 
whole been so successful? How is it that in old days the English 
navy achieved its reputation? It is the most remarkable thing 
about English administration that in some respects it is as success- 
ful as in others it is the reverse, and any general theory as to the 
fallibility of human nature explains only half the phenomena, 

It is for this reason that we would suggest that some particular 
cause must exist for the unsatis‘actory condition of certain parts 
of our government, and we believe that cause to be the House of 
Commons. Not that we wish in any way to blame the present 
House except for its existence. It is not in any particular body 
of M.P.’s that the fault lies, but in the institution. No doubt in 
some Parliaments members have actively and of malice afore- 
thought embarrassed the Government. In other cases the officious 
stupidity of individuals has hindered success in administration, 
The present House probably contains its fair share of busy bodies, 
and gives promise of showing even more than the usual quanti 
of factiousness. But, though these evils are grave enough, an 
have done plenty of harm in their time, they can be partly met by 
firmness and silence. However persistent a questioner may be, 
and however inconvenient his question, he ean do no great injury 
if he be firmly ignored. In the same way, any attempt of the 
House to interfere in executive matters may be stopped by a reso- 
lute snub. But Ministers cannot decline to attend the House, 
and it is to the enormous waste of time and energy involved in 
listening for hour after hour to the purposeless loquacity of our 
legislators that we ascribe the failure of successive Ministries 
in their principal duty. How can any mortal not endowed 
with a herculean constitution be expected to execute reforms with 
energy after an all-night sitting in the House? The unfortunate 
man longs only for repose ; and though an all-night sitting is not 
the general rule, one of average length is bad enough. To ex 
a Minister with an office to which much hard work is attached, 


such as the War Office or the Admiralty, to do more during the 
Session than the absolutely necessary routine is simply unreason- 
able. Even during the recess recent years have brought in a 
practice of “stumping” which is only less exhausting than Parlia- 
ment itself. Moreover, that neither they nor their country ma 
benefit by any intermission in the flow of talk, their spare time is 
fully occupied in preparing measures for the coming Session. The 
Parliamentary monster will require food, and if the Government 
devote their energy, or such of it as is left, to governing, they will 
be held up to the electorate of the United ag ys as a Minis 
that has “done nothing.” It is this hunger for legislation, this 
demand that “something shall be done,” that makes the evil so 
difficult to cure. As long as legislation continues to be thought 
the principal duty of a Government, so long will the House of 
Commons absorb the and time of Ministers, and so long 
will those departments of State which need the close attention 
of their chiefs continue to be neglected. 


THE DECREE OF BEATIFICATION. 


E took occasion not long ago to call the attention of our 

readers to the pro Canonization of “the English 
Martyrs” who suffered under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. The 
“Decree of the Congregation of Sacred Rites, confirming the 
honour given to the blessed Martyrs, John Oardinal Fisher, Thomas 
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“More, and others put to death in England for the Faith from the 
“year 1535 to 1583” is now published and was read out at all the 
‘pervices in every Roman Catholic place of worship in England last 
Sunday week, and Sunday last was observed as a day of Thanks- 
‘giving, as directed by a Pastoral of Cardinal Manning's. There is 
nothing in the document to alter or modify the opinion we then 
expressed on the general subject, but it oflers some further matter 
for special comment. But first we must confess to a good deal of 

exity about the dates. We have quoted the title of the 
16 given te the cad tho Tablet, and as we 
“believe it was read out in the churches, speaking of those who 
-suffered for the faith “from the year 1535 to 1583.” And these 
dates are repeated two or three times in the course of the docu- 
ment itself. On Tuesday week however an apparently authoritative 
correction appéared in the 7imes to the effect that the dates should 
be “ from 1535 to 1683.” This was very puzzling, first because the 
aforesaid martyrs are expressly described in the Decree as having 
‘suffered during “the fearful schism of the sixteenth century,” and 
“as having “ died under King Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth” ; 
and secondly because the Decree is expressly based on certain 
concessions made by Gregory XIII., who permitted representations 
of their martyrdom to appear in the churches of St. Stephen and 
the Holy Trinity in Rome, and Gregory XIII. died in 1585. 
‘Moreover 54 names of martyrs are specilied, of whom thirty are 
stated to have suffered under Henry and the rest under Elizabeth. 
These, if we understand the matter rightly, are to be at once beati- 
fied, but it seems that a great festival is to be instituted for the 
English martyrs en bloc, and if the correction of 1683 for 1583 be, 
as would appear, authentic—and it reappears in Cardinal Manning’s 
pastoral—the commemoration must be designed to include others 
of a later date, notably, we presume from the limit fixed, the 
victims of Titus Oates’s Popish Plot. And here again, if this be 
‘so, the difficulty about the earlier “ martyrs for the Faith” recurs 
in another form. Nothing of course could be more detestable 
‘than the conduct of Oates and his wretched crew of apes or 
satellites or du when, as Macaulay puts it, “from all the 
‘brothels, gambling-houses, and sponging-houses of London, false 
witnesses poured forth to swear away the lives of Roman 
Catholics.” And our heartiest sympathy is due to the victims of 
this venal malevolence. But it is not easy to see how they can 


be reckoned among “ the most noble band of martyrs.” They were. 


not put to death “for professing the truth of the Catholic Faith ” 
or for its “defence, restoration, and preservation,” but for their 
alleged complicity in a treasonable conspiracy existing only in the 
eetelees imagination of judges, or at least juries, who presum- 
ably believed in the “ hideous romance” invented by Titus Oates. 
No doubt to be a Roman Catholic was a sufficient basis for his 
“ preposterous impudence ” to build upon, but still the offence for 
w ich they were executed was not, as with most of Henry’s 
‘victims, allegiance to Rome, or even, as with many of Elizabeth’s, 
refusal to abjure ao tenets, such as the deposing power, 
which at most only count for “pious opinions”; they were con- 
victed on the testimony of false witnesses on a charge which, had 
it been really 4 vere would have been justly treated as a capital 
one. Several Protestants suffered under Mary, justly or not, for 
political offences, and they cannot, like those burnt for heresy, be 
styled Protestant martyrs. That the execution of alleged Popish 
conspirators under Charles II. was not only unjust but an atrocious 
crime is perfectly true, but the victims of atrocious injustice are 
not necessarily, martyrs. Even in our own day a prisoner is 
occasionally executed through some miscarriage of justice for a 
crime of whieh he is wholly innocent. To include such persons, 
if they are to be included, among the objects of the new cult set 
forth in the recent Decree of the Congregation of Rites is not 
to diminish but to aggravate the difficulties of explaining this 
startling enlargement of the 
The compilers of the Decree have shown their discretion in 
‘placing at the head the two names which will at once commend 
themselves to the respectful memory of the great body of English- 
men, Oardinal Fisher and Sir Thomas More. Fisher's character 
towers above that of all other contemporary prelates. As Canon 
Dixon points out, whereas “‘some men only grow inflexible after 
yielding up to a certain point, the martyr of the Roman p imacy 
was of that rarer order of men who are inflexible from the first. 
And not inflexible only about the primacy. He absolutely dis- 
proved the dissolution of the King’s marriage, and said pinky 
t he could not see why it was better for the Holy See to re- 
voke a sentence and sacrifice a woman than to lose England ; the 
marriage with Catherine could not be dissolved by any power 
divine or human, and—as Mr. Brewer first brought to light 
—he appealed to the. example of John the Baptist who died 
in a cause of matrimony. It was for refusing to swear to 
the Act of Succession, which contained a declaration of the 
lawfulness of the marriage with Anne Boleyn, that he as well 
as More was imprisoned, though he was quite ready to obey 
the Act. But his trial and sentence of death turned on his re- 
fusal to acknowledge the King’s Supremacy, and he was therefore 
justified from his own point of view in saying on the scaffold, “I 
am come hither to die for the faith o Christ's holy Catholic 
Church.” The Act of Attainder against both More and Fisher 
swas.based on their refusal to take the oath to the Succession 
Statute in the prescribed form, which nobody could honestly do who 
believed the divorce of Catherine to be against the Divine Law. 
But the ultimate trial of More also turned on his refusal to acknow- 
ieee “the Supreme Head.” He declared not unreasonably that 
“had studied for ten years but could find no doctor allowed by 


the Church who said that a layman could be head of the Church.” 
But he also insisted that “ he was not only the champion of the 
Church and the Primacy and jurisdiction of the Pope, but also of 
English liberty which had been betrayed by Parliament.” He 
concluded y expressing his hope that, as St. Paul consented to 
the death of the proto-martyr, Stephen, and yet both were now 
Saints in Heaven, so he and his judges might. “ hereafter meet 
merrily in Heaven to our everlasting salvation.” He was forbidden 
by the King to speak at his execution, but the ruling passion be- 
trayed itself at that trying hour. Ashe mounted the scaffold, 
which was a tottering structure, he said to the Constable, “See me 
safe up, I will shift for myself in coming down.” And he moved 
his beard aside before laying his head on the block, caving: “Tt 
were pity to cut that, it never committed treason.” Mr. Dixon 
rightly observes that “ these last words of the great wit of the age 
were redeemed from levity by the deep irony that lay beneath them.” 
“So died,” he adds, “the noblest layman that the Church of 
England has ever had.” The execution of More, Fisher, and the 
Charterhouse monks created a thrill of horror throughout Europe. 
The Pope and Cardinals wept at the news; the French King ex- 
pressed his strong disapprobation; the Emperor said he would 
rather have lost his two best cities than two such men as Fisher 
and More. Erasmus expressed the disgust of the learned world 
at the tyranny of the modern Nero and some of the Protestant 
princes joined in the general outcry. Even Cromwell thought it 
necessary to address an elaborate, and elaborately mendacious 
apology to the Court of Rome, which Mr. Froude characteristically 
describes as “alluding to many important facts [?] of which we 
have no other knowledge,” and are never likely to have any, tho 
all the records of the trial are before us. Paul III. replied 
the famous Bull of Excommunication, Interdict, and Deposition, 
published three years later, in 1538. Itis less easy to pronounce on 
the claim to a place in the martyrology of the next most illustrious 
victim of royal tyranny and caprice named in the Decree of Beatifi- 
cation, Margaret Pole, Countess of Salisbury ; she was not tried at 
all, and the only ground all for the Bill of Attainder against 
her was that a banner of white silk had been found among her 
linen with the arms of England embroidered on one side and the 
Five Wounds on the other, the banner which had been carried 
in the Pilgrimage of Grace. Here again Mr. Froude quietl 
assumes that “ circumstances were known to Parliament of whi 
the traces are lost; probably her chief offence in Henry's eyes 
was her being the mother of a possible claimant to the throne.” 
Her strange conduct on the scaffold was hardly that of a 
willing martyr at all events. The execution of Prior Houghton 
and the eighteen Carthusians at Tyburn, and the burning of 
Prior Forest over a slow fire—when Latimer disgraced himself 
by preaching “a noble sermon” full of jokes “after his cus- 
tomary sort,” as he himself said—are facts too notorious to 
require being dwelt upon here. They died avowedly for refusing 
to accept “ the Supreme Head.” And the same may be said for 
most of Henry’s other victims. Whether their canonization 
is a wise procedure is a separate question, and we gave reasons 
before for thinking that it is not; but no doubt most of them may 
justly on the Roman theory be d as mart 

it has been already pointed out that this cannot be said without 
large qualifications and reserves of the Jesuit and other priests 
put to death under Elizabeth. Most of them were suspected, and 
many of them were reasonably suspected, of being mixed up with 
conspiracies against the Government or the life of the Queen, 
and they were not executed like those in a previous reign for 
denying the “ Supreme Headship "—for Elizabeth had dropped the 
offensive title—but for refusing to abjure the deposing and dis- 
pensing power of the Pope, a tenet which is now generally 
abandoned, and which never was an article of faith, Mr. Simpson 
points out in his Life of Campion how Urban VIII. declared that 
the English schism was the fault of his three predecessors in the 
time of Elizabeth—Paul [V., Pius V., and Sixtus V.—whose un- 
wisdom “ lost England to the faith.” And Dr. Déllinger in his 
Lectures on Reunion not unreasonably insists that the Popes them- 
selves were chiefly responsible for the troubles and death of so 
many of their spiritual subjects in England during and after the 
reign of Eliza by obstinately refusing to tolerate any dis- 
claimer of their temporal pretensions. During the earlier part 
of her reign the old Catholic A salainet under Henry or 
Mary, and holding to their inherited faith, were left unmolested : 
they did not scruple to celebrate the established worship or 
their parishioners to attend it. But all this was changed 
by the deposing Bull of Pius V. in 1570 and the mission 
from Douay organized by Cardinal Allen ten years afterwards. 
The .“ Seminarists,” as they were styled, were treated in a 
very different fashion, not because they were Roman Catholics, 
but because they were held to be conspiring against the 
government and liberties of England. Had they been content 
with the Catholicism taught in the next cent by Bossuet 
and enforced with the whole weight of royal authority by the 
most Christian king, his master, the eldest son and great 
tagonist of the Church, they would have had nothing to al 
And they therefore cannot, tever their merits or their excuses, 
be placed without a signal disregard of all historical correctness in 
the same category with More and Fisher, The Bull of Pius V. 
not only excommunicated and deposed Elizabeth, but forbade all 
Englishmen to acknowledge her on pain of excommunication, 
though no other Sovereign was proposed for their allegiance. A 
series of plots and revolts followed, and a fresh Bull of Sixtus V., 
authorizing the Spanish invasion, renewed the sentence of deposition 
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in 1588. Meanwhile the Jesuits had developed into a system, and 
disseminated far and wide their doctrine of tyrannicide, which in 
this age may rouse the literary interest or provoke the censure of 

ilosophers and divines as a curious or perverse speculation, but to 
statesmen of the sixteenth century it was a grim reality. It found 
@ practical illustration in the murder of two successive kings of 
France and of William of Orange, and it was an open secret that 
zealots like Clément and Ravaillac were watching their opportunity 
in England. These things must be borne in mind in estimating 
the religious persecutions under Elizabeth, We may justly com- 
miserate the hard fate and admire or reverence the enncong 
constancy of those who fell victims not more to a savage pe’ 
code and an arbitrary government than to the unscrupulous policy 
of their own ecclesiastical superiors ; but we cannot with consis- 
tency on any intelligible principle rank them among “ the noble 
army of martyrs.” 


THE LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


HE late terrible alternations of snow and slush, frost and 
thaw, appear to have aflected neither singers nor the public. 
On Wednesday last the large and appreciative audience which 
attended the Ballad Concerts at St. James’s Hall met with no dis- 
appointment, The most devoted amateur of the Ballad can hardly 
regret that it is not administered “ neat” during the two or three 
hours of a concert, and certainly on this occasion the — 
ingredients contributed a valuable flavour to the mixture. Mr. 
Venables’s choir rendered several part-songs with considerable 
delicacy and refinement, though in Smart's ‘“‘ Hunting Song” they 
were somewhat lacking in steadiness and precision. This and 
Pierson’s fine and spirited setting of Campbell’s “ Ye Mariners of 
England” were perhaps the best of the choral selections. After 
much singing, some of which depended for its effect on an appeal 
to the sentimental fibre of the mind, and some even to the comic, 
Mme. Norman Nervda’s nervous and polished style of playi 
had all the bracing and tonic effect of true art. She was, indeed, 
admirable in the light, high, and vivacious passages of “ Two 
Hungarian Dances,” by Brahms, in their abrupt changes of feeling, 
and also in the more steady swing and motion of the rapid flights 
and flowing Cantabile of Vieuxtemps’s “ Tarantelle.” Every one 
knows Miss Fanny Davies's gifts of delicate touch and sympathetic 
reading, and can therefore well imagine the charm of her perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn's quiet “ Barcarolle” and Liszt’s light and 
agile “‘ Gnomenreigen "—two pieces in excellent contrast with each 
other. The singers were Messrs. Sims Reeves, Edward Lloyd, 
Santley, Barrington Foote, and Maybrick, and Mesdames 
Davies, Antoinette Sterling, Whitacre, and Eleanor Rees. It is 
needless to say that Mr. Sims Reeves’s “‘ When Other Lips” met 
with the usual applause and encore ; leas so that he responded and 
“Tom Bowling” with all his old charm. After Balfe’s 
“Good-night, Beloved,” Mr. Lloyd was deservedly recalled, and 
induced to give “The Maid of the Mill.” Mr, Santley’s passionate 
rendering of Tosti’s “ For Ever and for Ever” seems to have lost 
none of its potency of attraction, and it was rapturously encored. 
One can hardly say that Miss Mary Davies in “She Wandered 
down the Mountain Side” (F. Clay), and Molloy’s “ Thady 
O'Flynn,” had anything that made a call upon her fine feeling 
for style or her matured power; but what she did she did well, 
and like an artist. The most remarkable of Mme. Antoinette 
Sterling’s songs was the very clever comic Scotch ballad “ Wee 
bit Wifey” (A. C. Mackenzie). Miss Whitacre possesses a clear, 
high voice and just intonation, without much fibre or expression. 
Her talent was suitable enough, however, to the brilliant passages 
of Gounod’s “ Nella calma,” Romeo e Giulietta. This, and still 
more “ Lend Me your Aid,” from the same composer's Reine de 
Saba, admirably sung by Mr. Lloyd, though by no possible stretch 
of terms can they be considered as ballads, were none the less 
welcome on that account. Miss Eleanor Rees has an agreeable 
and pathetic voice, but she marked the time in rather a mechanical 
manner, especially in Horn’s “ I’ve been Roaming.” 


THE BANK DIVIDENDS. 


HE past half-year has been a fairly p us one for bank 
shareholders. For example, of the seven metropolitan banks 

two pay the same rates of dividend as in January of last year, 
and five pay higher rates. In the case of the Union of London 
increase is as much as 2} per cent. per annum, in that of the 
London and Westminster 1} per cent., in that of the Consoli- 
dated 1 per cent., and in the other cases } percent. Of the two 
discount Companies, again, one pays the same rate as last year, 
and the other pays a lower rate—12 per cent. against 13 per cent. 
Of five country banks having offices in London, three pay the same 
Tate as twelve months ago; one pays 6 per cent. against 5 per cent., 
while another pays only 15 per cent. against 17} per cent. Then, 
of thirteen country banks taken from different parts of England, 
Dine aes same rate as at this time last year, two pay higher 
tates by 1 per cent., and two pay lower rates by 1 and 1} per cent. 
Tespectively. It will be seen that of the twenty-seven and 
discount Companies referred to, only four pay lower rates 


than at this time last year, while eight pay higher rates, 
and the remainder pay the same rates, It follows that 
pa must have been made by the banks, coperielty 

ndon banks, and that of those profits a considerable pro- 
portion was net. This is not surprising when we in 
mind that the market continued steadily to rise throughout 
the half-year, and a rising market is notoriously a profit- 
able one. F urthermore, throughout the whole of the six 
months the rates of interest and discount were higher than in the 
corresponding six months of 1885. At the beginning of July 
1885 the Bank of England rate of discount was only 2 per cent.; 
it remained so till November, when it was raised to 3 per 
cent., and in the middle of December it was again advanced 
to 4 cent. For more than two-thirds, then, of the second 
half of 1885, the Bank of England rate of discount was at 
2 per cent., and the highest rate reached was only 4 per 
cent. On the other hand, at the beginning of July last year 
the Bank of England rate of discount was 24 per cent.; in 
August it was raised to 3} per cent.; in October it was again 
raised to 4 per cent. ; and in the middle of December it was finally 
advanced to 5 percent. For more than two-thirds, therefore, of 
the six months the Bank of England rate of discount was at 
33 per cent. and over, whereas for more than two-thirds of the 
corresponding half-year it was only 2 percent. Furthermore, the 
highest rate last year was 5 per cent., against a 4 cent. 
maximum in 1885. It is true, of course, that the k of 
England rate is not an accurate exponent of the value of money 
in the London short-loan market ; but it sufficiently indicates the 
value for the purposes we have now in view, and it proves clearly 
that the market moved upwards steadily throughout the past 
saataeee, and was at all times higher than in the second half of 
1885. 

The immediate cause both of the higher value of money in the 
London short-loan market and of the greater profits realized by 
the banks was the active speculation upon the Stock Exchange. 
As we have lately pointed out, trade was slowly ag a | 
throughout the half-year; but the improvement was too grad 
to affect the money market if it stood alone. On the other 
hand, there has been a very great, and at times a very wild, 
speculation upon the Stock Exchange, which extended to 

departments, but which was most active in thé market for 
American railroad securities, in mining shares, and in the conver- 
sion of private into joint-stock concerns. Speculation is almost 
invariably carried on by means of borrowed money. Few, indeed, 
command funds enemas and large enough to speculate on any 
considerable scale. Most speculators have their money invested in 
securities, and on these they borrow, either directly or through the 
medium of a broker. Therefore, when speculation is active there 
is a great demand for loans from the banks. And it is further to 
be noted that prices were higher in the second half of 1886 than in 
the second half of 1885, and the higher that prices are the greater, 
of course, is the demand for loans, Even if only the same amount 
of speculation existed in 1886 as in 1885, the mere fact that prices 
were higher in the former year than in the latter would mean that 
money to a larger amount had to be borrowed. But there can 
be no doubt that speculation was much more active, and on @ 
larger scale, last year than the year before, and therefore the 
demand for accommodation was: v t. Speculation 
hardly less active abroad than at home, and in the United 
States it is further to be recollected that trade revival had 
made much greater progress than in Kurope. In the United 
States there was, in fact, a great demand for loans and dis- 
counts on account of trade and on account of railway-building 
as well as for Stock Exchange speculation. But the demand in 
the United States was further increased by the accumulation of 
money in the Treasury. The surplus revenue being very large had 
to be employed in the redemption of debt. In redeeming debt, 
however, bonds were called in that had been lodged with the 
Treasury as security for the bank-note circulation, and when these 
bonds were ae off the bank-note circulation secured upon them 
ceased to be legal, But there exists no machinery in the United 
States to get in these notes, and, ge the banks had to 
lodge equivalent amounts of legal tender. Thus nine-tenths of 
what the Government paid out in redemption of debt was paid 
back into the Treasury as a fund for redeeming the bank-notes 
whenever they were presented. The result was such an accu- 
mulation of unemployed money in the United States Treasury as 
caused a scarcity of money outside. Stringency arose in 
New York market, a demand for gold followed, and the ship- 
ments of gold from London increased the stringency felt here 
because of the active speculation and the improvement in trade, 

As the new half-year upon which we have now entered 
it is less easy than at ordinary times to forecast the probable 
result to the banks, Firstly, there is the great uncertainty as to 
war or ; but the probability undoubtedly is that the half- 
year will be a profitable one. Even if war should break out, it 
would compel the belligerent Governments to borrow ; borrowing 
on a scale would raise the value of money ; at the same time 
there would be a demand on the part of the belligerent Govern- 
ments for supplies of all kinds, and the trading firms serving the 
belligerent Governments would also need advances to enable them 
promptly to fulfil the orders placed with them. There would be 
in certain branches of trade, then, great activity, and a consequent 
active demand for money, and from all this the banks could not 
fail to benefit very largely. It is true that the outbreak of 
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+ war would probably precipitate a crash upon the Berlin 
urse, and this might lead to difficulties elsewhere which 
would involve the banks in bad debts. But bad debts of the 
kind would probably be more than compensated for by the profits 
that would be realized in the way we have referred to. At all 
events, it is likely that, if some of the banks incurred heavy bad 
debts, others would benefit by the activity of the — market. 
If, however, war is averted, the likelihood is extremely strong 
that the half-year upon which we have now entered will be a 
busy and profitable one generally. In that case trade, which is 
already improving, would revive more —_- The political un- 
certainty reigning all over Europe undoubtedly does act as a check 
upon trade. Were that uncertainty removed even for a little 
while, there would be a great start forward; and with decided 
improvement in trade there would be an active demand for loans 
and discounts. The one 9 danger is the low reserve kept by 
the Bank of England. at reserve, as we have repeated again 
and again, is dangerously inadequate in the present situation. 
The Bank of France has accumulated a vast sum of gold; the 
United States Treasury holds a still larger sum; the Associated 
Banks of New York hold a very considerable sum; and the 
banks of Germany and Russia also hold large sums. None of 
these institutions are disposed to part with much of their 
holdings, while from some of them it is impossible to get any. 
Thus the Bank of England has been drawn upon unduly, until 
its stock of gold has fallen too low under existing circum- 
stances. If the danger of war increased, and the fear were to 
ring up that a drain of gold on a large scale would set in, 
ere might be such a state of feeling brought about as would 
decidedly check the trade improvement. There is still an op- 
portunity of attracting gold to London, and an energetic policy 
on the part of the Directors of the Bank might even yet strengthen 
that institution considerably. It is not to be disputed that the 
same fault is shared by the joint-stock and private banks, and 
that if what ought to be and what promises to be a very 
profitable half-year turns out not to be so, it will be largely due 
to their own refusal to support the Bank of England in making 
ite 5 per cent, rate effective. 


HARD HIT. 


a is no authoritative guide to dramatic nomenclature, 
How, for example, is the student to ascertain precisely the 
difference between a “drama” and a “play”? That there is 
@ recognizable difference seems to be shown by the existence of 
both varieties, and not improbably some critics whose language is 
tather conventional than accurate would explain that a drama is 
more dramatic ; for the last adjective bas of late been invested with 
a new signiticance by somewhat careless writers, who speak of a 
“dramatic incident” when they mean an incident which is forcible 
or effective. A “play,” according to the dictionaries, means “a 
tragedy or comedy”; but the word is commonly used to describe 
8 piece which is something between a comedy and a drama. The 
story of a “play” touches deeper emotions than are stirred by 
comedy proper; and, on the other hand, the drama has more 
vigorous action than is expected ina “play.” A personage may 
be killed ina drama; but the play stops short of such disaster. 
The new production at the Haymarket, Mr. H. A. Jones’s Hard 
Hit, fultils the conditions of a play, and is decidedly a skilful 
piece of workmanship. The characters have been met before on 
Many occasions, with the exception, perhaps, of one Tony Saxon, 
who receives freshness from the treatment of Mr. E. S. Willard. 
There are features of novelty in Tony, an old country squire of no 
fortune, who has drifted to a Wandsworth villa, where he lives 
with his daughter Bertha, and constantly weleomes the girl's 
husband, Geotirey Calvert, their marriage being, however, a secret 
from all but the Saxon household, even from Sir Baldwyn Calvert, 
Geoflrey’s father. Tony and his son-in-law, to use the elder's 
language, are “ stumped,” and as they have both been tempted to 
back a “certainty” for the coming Leger, Tony to the extent of a 
modest fiver and Geoffrey for some 5,000/., spectators who are 
acquainted with the nature of “certainties” in racing will judge 
correctly that heavier misfortune is impending. Saxon is instiuc- 
vm | a gentleman, and his uncomplaining, almost cheerful, manner 
of submitting to the fate to which the backing of a series of certainties 
has brought him wins for him the regard of his audience. Tony 
Saxon is the sort of part of which Mr. Hare would make much, but 
he would hardly make more than is made by Mr. Willard. The 
genial smile, brisk utterance, the air of old-fashioned courtesy are 
so far removed from the characteristics of the villain, by portray- 
ing whom Mr, Willard has won reputation, that Hard Hit does 
good service in revealing the range and versatility of this excellent 
actor. 


The problem of the play is how to compromise Bertha so that 
she may accept the hand of a peculiarly gentlemanlike rascal 


named Stephen Oudlip. Here, again, we have a personage cleverly 
devised by the author, and no less admirably acted by Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree. We are, in truth, very familiar with the well- 
bred scoundrel. He has been unmasked in the last act of innume- 
rable plays, having had things his own way, owing to good luck 
and the tertility of his resources, throughout the preceding acts ; 
and if he specially interests us again, it is by reason of the excel- 


lence of his presentation. There is no swagger about Oudlip’s tasy 
assurance. He is perfectly well bred, witty, cultivated ; but for 
the fact that he is an unmitigated scoundrel, he would be a charm- 
ing companion. Nothing could be better than Mr. Tree's handling, 
at once delicate and forcible, of this part. No chance is missed ; 
the man’s character is vividly displayed without a shade of exag- 
geration. Cudlip’s ardent desire to marry Bertha is based on the cir- 
cumstance that he knows her to be entitled to a fortune of 80,000/., 
his knowledge having been derived from a little lawyer's clerk 
named Bratby, who has furthermore lent Cudlip 1,000/., an oppor- 
tune legacy—for Oudlip—to enable him to carry on the cam 
The rascal’s good luck also secures him an accomplice, a widow who 
hopes to detach Geoffrey from Bertha and marry him herself; 
for the widow does not suspect that Geoffrey has entered into that 
state of which Sganarelle says “/'amour est souvent wn fruit,” 
though it will be understood that in the case of the virtuous hero 
and heroine of this play the love duly went before the marriage. 
The plot of Hard Hit all tends to the bringing about of a 
“ situation "—into recognized dramatic nomenclature the term 
must be admitted—which is reached at the end of the third act. 
To suit the schemes of Cudlip and his feminine accomplice, the 
malicious widow, Bertha’s reputation must be injured so that 
Geoffrey may cast her off, and she may be glad to marry and endow 
the villain, This third act is all very good indeed. An interview 
between Oudlip and his humble partner in rascality comes first, 
and affords Mr. Tree—by no means ill supported by Mr. Dodsworth 
as Bratby—the opportunity for a most etlective scene. Bratby 
has come determined to speak his mind, which is the reverse of 
benevolently disposed towards Mr. Cudlip. If it were a question 
of strong language, Bratby could hold his own; what vanquishes 
him are the shafts of contemptuous sarcasm which are so quietly 
launched. “I was fool enough to lend you 1,000l.,” Brat 
exclaims, reviewing the case, and Cudlip’s admission, “‘ You were, 
is made in the politest tone with the most kindly smile. 
The writing is not good enough to be called witty or precisely 
humorous, but it is dialogue of a sort that tells on the stage. 
Bertha is trapped, and Cudlip so contrives that her presence in 
an adjoining room is revealed to some men who are dining with 
him as well as to the victim's husband and father, who have been 
artfully drawn to the chambers. It must not be pretended that 
the incidents of Hard Hit are new; but, if Mr. H. A. Jones has 
not invented any new complications, he has dealt with old material 
so adroitly that it acquires a certain air of freshness. The play- 
goer will perceive whither he is being led; he will find that his 
author lingers before really setting off on his journey, and he may 
perhaps object that in the second act there are too many duologues 
to fultil the requirements of sound construction ; but in their dif- 
ferent ways vee dey Saxon are both interesting, and from the 
beginning of the third act to the end of the play attention will not 
flag. If it seems that the winding up is abrupt, we must remember 
that certain things must inevitably happen, and it is useless to 
linger over their exposition. Mr. Tree tinishes well. Beaten at 
all points, but unwilling to confess to himself that the game is up, 
he pauses, framed in the doorway, and hastily reviews the position 
of affairs, finally admitting defeat. Face and gesture are here 
most eloquent. The exit is a touch of bigh art. Miss Marion 
Terry as Bertha displays emotion which creates sympathy. The 
effect of the tinish to the third act depends mainly upon her, and 
she proves able to deal with the aw: Creditable work 
is done by Mr. Dacre, Mr, Kemble, and Miss Lydia Cowell. Miss 
Cowell's part is very small; but there is a thoroughness and 
ew in this actress's work which gives distinction to all she 
oes, 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 


R. HENSCHEL cannot be congratulated on his inter- 
pretation of the Prelude to Lohengrin, with which the last 
concert began, and in which his hurried beat and the almost 
complete absence — and shade on the part of the orchestra told 
with fatal effect. e fail to understand why any audience should 
be called upon to endure the infliction of such immature and un- 
promising manifestations of cacophonous and ambitious mediocrity 
as Mr. Oliver King’s Concerto tor Violin in G minor, on which 
Mr. Mahr’s artistic playing was thrown away. If he fails to avail 
himself of the stores of good music which are practically unknown 
to English audiences, there is yet no reason why Mr. Henschel 
should gy us with one crude and unsatisfactory production 
after another. Neither can we profess to have any patience with 
such emphatic assertions of elaborate emptiness as Andromache’s 
song from Max Bruch’s Achilleus, sang with doubtful intonation 
by Mile. Schneider. The performance of Schumann's “ First 
Symphony ” was somewhat coarse, especially as regards the 
Scherzo, neither was the exquisite rhythm of the last movement 
done sufficient justice to. The concert came to a close with Sir 
Arthur Suilivan’s Incidental Music to the Tempest, which he con- 
ducted himself, 
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REVIEWS. 


‘SHAKESPEARE LITERATURE.* 


HE sixth volume of Mr, Furness’s Variorum Shakespeare con- 
tains Othello, which naturally supplies material for a plump 
enough octavo, The of the book is now so well known that 
it needs very little description; while this same makes 
criticism, unless it is devoted to special and particular points, 
rather difficult, inasmuch as the book is rather a Shakespeare- 
Encyclopedia than et else. Mr. Furness, it will be remem- 
bered, gives the First Folio texts with an apparatus criticus below 
of variants from the other folios, the quartos, and the chief 
editions; subjoining below this, again, a corpus of extracts from 
the different commentators ; further comments of his own, either 
on these comments or on the text itself, being sometimes, but not 
invariably, added, Then he gives an appendix, containing 
bibliographical information, notes on “ sources,’ &c., and a collec- 
tion of such criticisms in extenso on the play and its characters as he 
thinks proper. A book on this scale, representing so much labour 
to the composer, and, even if it had been done less well, 
saving so much to the reader, hardly invites unfavourable comment 
of any kind. Of course it contains a vast amount of matter of 
very little value, not a small amount of matter of no value 
at all. But Mr. Furness has somewhere very well formu- 
lated his own defence in words which we quote from memory :— 
“If this thing was to be done at all, it must be done so as to save 
the reader the trouble of doing it again.” That is to say, it is 
better to give something from Malone or Steevens, from Theobald 
or Delius, which nineteen persons out of twenty do not want, than 
to risk an omission which may make it n for the twentieth 
to refer to these respectable persons himself.. Every now and then 
Mr. Furness, of malice prepense no doubt, lets loose an unusual 
flood upon his readers. If any one wishes to fathom accurately 
the depths of human imbecility, he must, of course (poor wretch !), 
give his days and nights to the reading of Shakespearian commen- 
tators in their purity. But for a good casual cast of the lead he 
may be recommended to the note here on “the green-eyed monster 
which doth mock.” In five large pages of small and closely- 
printed type Mr. Furness has swept together probably as much 
rubbish as has been accumulated on any Shakespearian out 
of Hamlet. His own notes are, as a rule, judicious, though 
the perusal of such a mass of folly as he must have waded 
through is enough to turn any man’s brains, or at least to 
tempt him into an attitude towards his predecessors as savage 
as Gilford’s. But Mr. Furness is never savage and only some- 
times rather snappish, which is certainly not surprising. When 
one eminent person doubts whether “‘ice-brooks’ are usual in 
the climate of Spain,” and another discovers a hopelessly antiquated 
word “agreinied” in order to substitute it for “ green-eyed,” a 
man may be excused for thinking that there was some excuse for 
the old whipping and sousing treatment of madness. 

Mr. Macray has done a great service by reprinting, for the 
first time, the first and second parts of the Return from Par- 
nassus; the third part of which has long been known to 
students of Shakespeare and the drama for its curious allusions 
to Shakespeare himself and other writers of the time, for its 
interesting revelations of the jealousy existing between the 
“university wits” and the actor-playwrights, and for not a little 
= comedy. The recovered parts (which together are about as 
long as the third part) appear to have lain all this time in the 
vast collections of the indefatigable and invaluable Thomas Hearne, 
and are decidedly interesting both as introductions to their com- 
pleting part and in themselves. But we cannot quite admit that, 
as Mr. Macray seems to think, they are equal to that completing 

t either in intrinsic or in extrinsic importance. The first part 
is a kind of academic allegory in which Philomusus and Studioso 
journey to and at more 

icularly Cambridge), y in spite of and partly yielding to 
of and so forth. The second 
part illustrates their hard fate and that of their friends, Ingenioso 
and Luxurioso, when academic learning has to be turned to the 
purposes of making a livelihood. Studioso becomes a wretchedly 

id and wretchedly treated tutor; Philomusus a parish sexton ; 
onlns a parasite ; Luxurioso a ballad-maker. Weare thus led 

third part, where, as will bered, the luck- 


up to the be remem 
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less scholars try the stage. The main Shakespearian interest 
of the new pieces lies in the passages where Gullio, one of 
ioso’s patrons, a wretched impostor, affects'the extremest ad- 
miration for Venus and Adonis, extols sweet Mr. Shakespeare 
above all poets, » present, and to come. It should be 
observed that it is not certain that this shows any ill-will to 
Shakespeare, for Gullio’s folly, plagiarisms, and blind following of 
the fashion seem to be the chet butt. However, it is certain that 
Venus and Adonis, like the rest of the group of luscious poems 
which it heads and infinitely surpasses, shocked the grave and the 
precise ones not a little; and, besides, may have been resented 
specially by Cambridge men, as composed in rivalry with their 
own special poet Spenser. There is nothing nearly so good in 
either part as the simoniacal scenes in the previously known 
Return from Parnassus, nor anything so important for literary 
history. But there is a rather amusingly loquacious carrier, and 
the laments of the Cambridge tradesmen over these earlier 
Pendennises, Studioso and Company, who are supposed to have 
levanted without paying their bills or leaving an address, have 
some humour. The y greatest interest of the new parts, how- 
ever, lies in their completion of the third, which is thus rendered 
more intelligible ; and for this Mr. Macray deserves much thanks. 
His notes might, however, have been extended with advantage. 

We noticed Sir Philip Perring’s Hard Knots in Shakespeare 
with sufficient fulness at its first appearance to make it unneces- 
sary to say very much more about it. The author has added some 
notes on plays which he did not touch before—notes character- 
ized by much the same merits and defects as their fellows. In 
passing we may note that the most reasonable explanation of the 
variant “ Broome” for “ Brook” is that it is a pure clerical error. 
The present reviewer in his own experience has known a “k” in 
MS. turned by the printers into “m,” and in a certain fashion of 
cursive script the two are easily mistakable. 

Doctors Warnke and Proescholdt, in an advertisement to their 
“ Pseudo-Shakespearian Plays,” are good enough to refer to a 
suggestion of our own made two years ago, and to assure us that 
they are doing their best to carry it out, and hope to do so in 
four or five years by publishing, with critical apparatus and anno- 
tations, the whole of the seventeen plays “ doubtfully ” attributed 
to Shakespeare, and never yet collected together. We wish them 
good—may we, without ungraciousness, say better ?—speed. For 
three plays in four years does not seem to be quite a proportionate 
instalment of seventeen in four or five. Still it is a thing 
to be in a hurry, and Messrs. Warnke and Proescholdt are 
doing the thing very thoroughly, with good notes, and an 
almost too bounteous end laborious collection of variants. 
Meanwhile Dekker-seems to have drawn a red-herring across their 
path with the chaotic but pleasant Shoemaker’s Holiday, which, 
as it is already accessible in more than one modern edition, might 
perhaps have waited. Undoubtedly, however, the said modern 
editions leave a great deal to desire. As for Edward III., no 
Shakespearian student needs to be told that it is, with Arden of 
Feversham and The Merry Devil of Edmonton, by far the best and 
most remarkable of the “doubtfuls” (excepting, of course, The 
Two Noble Kinsmen). We do not ourselves entertain any idea 
that it is Shakespeare's, the part of Warwick, the continuous stilt- 
stalking character of the metre and other things being fatal to it, 
and we are glad to see that the present editors are of the same 
opinion. But even out of the famous scenes with Edward and the 
Countess there are certainly some strange touches in it which 
may justly “give to think.” We should be inclined to attribute 
it to some young and v gooeuaing writer who was strongly 
under the influence of Marlowe and of Shakespeare’s own earlier 
work, but who was either removed by death or, as not unfrequently 
happens, was diverted by other employment and the absence of 
any deeply-rooted genius and bent from the drama. i 
there is no writer of the immediately following years in whom the 
manner of the seems to be continued. 

It would be difficult to do honour to Shakespeare, but it is 
easy to do honour to oneself by honouring Shakespeare. Mr. 
Magnisson has done this with the aid of the most “remote and 
afar” press in Europe—unless there is a publisher at Archangel, 
& point on which we confess ourselves ignorant—by producing a 
very neat little edition of Zhe Tempest in two parts, one part 
containing the English text with Icelandic notes, the other an 
Icelandic translation, prefaced and annotated in the same 
language. The won | thing that we can suggest is that, if the 
one part had been wholly English and the other wholly Icelandic, 
or if everything in one language had been translated into the 
other, the contrivance, a double debt to pay, would have been 
even more ingenious, and Mr. Magniisson would have been en- 
titled to draw equally on the gratitude of the countrymen of 
Soorri and the coun of S 

The publications of the New York Shakespeare Society do 
not, we regret to say, go very far to redeem the character of such 

blications ge ly. We noticed Nos, 1 and 2 some time ago; 

0. 3 is hardly better. Mr. Frey’s intentions are excellent 
when he goes about to defend Shakespeare seriously from the 
charge of borrowing “ More torches here!” from Lope de Vega 
the thing becomes slightly foolish. We approach the “ Is it 

ible?” Bacon-Shakespeare list of the eminent Mrs. H. Pott. 

ike a good many other commentators on the author and the 

period, Mr. Frey appears to have read more about it than of it. At 

the same time, he seems to have studied his special subject care- 

fully, and no one will deny that the relations of Elizabethan 
literature to Spanish have been studied less than they deserve. 
B2 
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There is not very much to say about The Reader's Shakespeare, 
but what there is to say is wholly good. It is an attempt to give 
without comment, but also without expurgation and with an 
indication by typographical differences of the additions for cop- 
venience’ sake (such as “aside,” stage directions, and so forth) of 
modern editors, a text of Shakespeare which shall avoid both the 
minute type of the “ Globe” and the various pocket editions and 
the cumbrousness of the large-type issues in one or more volumes. 
The attempt is very successful, and it may be hoped that it will 
repay the oe The volumes are of a convenient size and 
exceptionally well got up; they contain on an average four 

lays each, 
+ As it is a “ new edition” we may have noticed before, though 
we do not remember it, the eccentric performance called A 
Shakespearian Epic. Except that absolutely anything is possible 
to a Shakespearian, Mr. Gregory O. Guilmette might seem to be a 
quite impossible person. Here is a sample of him :— 
So on in antry the king’s life 
And so t fonctions of 
All policy and statecraft far outweighed 
In bulk and import. Yea he even took 
By seizure forcible the means withal 
To feed the waste. Stern justice leaned 
[And quite forgot that lables 
Are usually furnished with five feet]. 
But these two last lines, as we have indeed taken care to indicate, 
are not Mr. 
inions on the value o' - ations as means 
for learning either language (and we yaw that The Parallel 
are has this intention) differ greatly. But if they are 
of any , @ version of such acknowledged excellence as the 
standard German Shakespeare may be perhaps deemed to be 
exceptionally fitted for the purpose. 

Stadents of Shakespeare will welcome too very well-arranged 
and careful indexes—one to all the characters alphabetically, the 
other to the appearances of each character in the separate plays. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


bie the literature of fiction Mrs. Lynn Linton has made her 
lace and taken her stand long ago. There is no longer any 
to discuss her rank. She writes out of a mind full of con- 
victions and pre ions. Decision of thought and energy of 
expression characterize everything she does, We perceive no dimi- 
nution of these qualities in Paston Carew, though the imposing rank 
of titles which stands above it in the list of Mrs. Linton’s published 
novels makes us aware how long it is since she began to display 
them. Now and then, it is true, we are tempted to doubt if the 
forcibleness we are struck with is energy or vehemence. Some of 
the descriptions of men and women in Paston Carew have more 
an air of the “ Characters” of satirists than of ordinary portraits. 
The artist flagellates rather than touches her figures. We perceive 
the straining of the lash as it returns quivering and curling from 
the stroke. Long descriptions abound, as if the writer, full of 
scorn and disdain for the human weaknesses and vices she has 
in hand, had not patience to permit them to reveal themselves in 
action and language. They are held up shaking before us to the 
accompaniment of a derisive monologue, and then set down to 
move and speak as far as they may in consonance with the 
author’s conception of them. They are always feebler in their own 
action than in the imagination which created them. Not that 
Mrs. Linton is a maker of wind-bag puppets which collapse at the 
contact of a real situation. Ina certain sense her worst people 
are her best ; but all her men and women are genuine, In the 
good people, and especially in the good women, we are conscious 
of a subsidence in the author's interest. This is a peep-show 
world; and Mrs. Linton’s gaze has been more intently fixed on 
the aperture labelled “ Rogues, fools, and impostors” than on 
the vasistas behind which the saints appear. Therefore in Puston 
Carew there is a want of relief. The tone of the story is excited 
and painful. The amusement of the reader is perpetually on 
the edge of irritation. There is not a man or woman of real 
nobleness in the book; not one in whom a of heart and 
strength of intellect are fairly balanced. There is much power in 
the story, but it is power a directed. The view of life is 
fixed at an unnatural angle, and filled with overcharged shadows. 
It is distinctly the author’s view, and, therefore, it is interesting ; 
but we are not sorry to come away from its contemplation. Paston 
Carew, the miser and millionaire, is a character as powerful as Mrs, 
Linton has everdrawn. The struggle of fiendish malice and natural 
tenderness for mastery in the man’s soul is shown in every action, 
almost in every utterance. He is literally a sport for the spirits of 
frood and evil, who wrestle for his possession before our eyes. 
here is nothing overcharged in this delineation, and there is much 
that is dramatic. His tamperings with the unseen world, his 
foolish tricks with “ Plancbette,” and his packs of fortune-telling 
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cards are quite natural, for who drive faith out of doors often 
invite superstition in at the window. He is a sort of devil of this 
world, whose money makes him a power. The reader assists at 
his death-scene with a sense of relief which must have been 
shared by his whole circle, including his fair sweet daughter. 

In Sir James Appleby, Bart., we get into quite a different atmo-- 
sphere, and it must be admitted we have cause to regret Mrs, 
Linton’s wicked but spirited beings. Mrs. Macquoid has apparently 
had no more definite object in writing her new novel than to offer 
society a few impartial sketches of itself, as it is found in the 
higher circles. e use the adjective in its relative sense—in the 
same way that the education of girls under certain conditions is. 
called “ higher.” It is not the highest absolutely, but it is a good 
way up from the lowest. Such being the case, one has perhaps: 
no right to blame the author for the fact that so many tedious, 
uninteresting, characterless, mindless, vapid persons appear in her 
story. Many such people do, no doubt, pervade the social world, 
especially the world of provincial life. It may not be Mrs. 
Macquoid’s fault that Sir James Appleby’s set were so exceedingly 
dull, though it is unquestionably the reader's misfortune. It does 
nevertheless seem strange that this luckless baronet should not 
have been acquainted with even one or two agreeable people— 
chatty, amusing, or on occasion witty, All Sir James Appleby’s. 
friends, relations, and acquaintances appear to have been modelled 
on the flattest lines, with the very feeblest conceivable powers of 
conversation. Sir James Appleby himself certainly did some. 
unusual things. He gave his foolish young son an allowance of 
two thousand a year while the youth was still at college, in order 
to make him “a first-class man.” When the son is going to be 
married, Sir James sends the intended bride (who is the daughter 
of a peer) a bank-note for two thousand pounds to buy her clothes. 
He also defrays the expenses of the wedding, “ provided the: 
carriages, the luncheon, the fruit and flowers, and everything that. 
could possibly be found for him todo.” Lord and Lady Dunsfolé 
accept these arrangements for their daughter's settlement in life 
as if they believed them to be the usual way of conducting affairs. 
And when a “claimant” suddenly turns up from Australia, 
threatening to disturb Lord Dunstold in the enjoyment of his 
title and his estate, the “universal provider” again steps in and 
squares the matter with the offer of a thousand a year, with 
which the “claimant” disappears and is heard of no more, Sir 
James's manners are open to question as well as his monetary ar-. 
rangements. He tells his married daughter that her little boy “ has 
his dear grandmother's eyes—why, he’s the very spitof her”; and 
he addresses his daughter-in-law’s mother as “ my lady.” But even 
these personal traits fail to awaken interest. The story is trivial, 
and unhappily it is also dull. It is like the assembly at a table- 
d’héte or a boarding-house. No one seems to be worth noting, 
and no one says anything worth remembering. One doesn’t 
know why this should be so, or why so many commonplace 
a should have got fortuitously together. t it does so 

ppen, as all persons know who have spent a couple of weeks in 
any hotel, abroad or in England, it doesn’t signify which, and who- 
have come to hate their fellow-diners with the deadliest of hate— 
that of ennui. The worst fate we can wish Sir James Appleby, 
his mother-in-law, his two wives, his children, and his numerous. 
friends is that they should be obliged to reside together for a 
month in a Swiss pension and meet at dinner every day. 

Our third novel is also one of modern English society. The 

uires and dames of Gladeshire, the young persons who ict and 
play tennis, the sober politicians and gossipy matrons who love tea- 

arties, have but secondary to play in the story written by 
‘ayr Madoc, The interest is centred in one figure, Margaret 
Jermine. Hers is the history of a life early jarred out of its. 
natural groove, and running henceforth on wrong lines, or at least 
on lines other than those in which human happiness is generally 
found. Mr. Charles Jermine at twenty-five loses his wife, 
whom he adored, and who dies in giving birth to Margaret.. 
This shock, coming suddenly into a life of absolute happiness, 
gives a warp to the widower’s reason. His mind, being naturally 
tirm, is not unseated; but it remains just off the true balance, 
He determines to bring up his daughter “ without love” so that 
she may escape the mortal anguish her father has gone through, 
Mr. Jermine can succeed in checking the natural affection which 
ought to exist between himself and his daughter by the simple 
of not seeing her; but he cannot prevent the child forming 

other attachments. Margaret cannot love her governess, who is a 
heartless coquette; nor her nurses, who are chosen for their dis- 
agreeable qualities; so she loves the m who lets her ride the 
pony, and she loves Henry Bartropps, the orphan heir of Bartropps, 
a playfellow whom she sees by stealth. Margaret is a clever, 
ionate child, neglected in things most essential, though tutored 
intellectually. Such a childhood as hers could not but be 
wretched, and Margaret is wretched in her thwarted affections 
and rebellious temper. ‘This is all very cleverly set forth and 
made both pathetic and amusing. The audacity of the child’s 
slang, her shocking naughtiness, her utter indifference to authority 
and absolute amenableness to tenderness are comic, and at the 
same time touching. In real life such a child might well be 
mother to a miserable woman. M t, however, grows up 80 


hypotheses as men discuss Acts of Parliament. She had named 
theories as one names the plays of Sheridan, She had quoted 


4 
-| well that one 18 tempted to wonder whether, after all, there may 
t not have been something wise in Mr. Jermine’s insanity. She 
is intellectually strong, though “she lacked facility of con- 
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Lucretius. She had mentioned Bacon familiarly, She had re- 
ferred to the Platonists and the Cartesians as she might have 
referred to the Joneses and the Robinsons.” She is beautiful as 
Aphrodite, as one of her admirers says, and all children love and 
trust her. She must have had, however, by inheritance just that 
weak spot in her mind which her father had, and which his mis- 
fortune found out. When her old playfellow comes again to her, 
and Bartropps of Bartropps asks her to be his wife, Margaret 
refuses because of her father's injunction not to love, not to marry, 
and her promise to comply. The story ends tragically, which is a 
pity ‘ll through it, and pervading the descriptions of country 
society and the sketches of social manners, rans a sub-current of 
genial, graceful humour which is very pleasant. In every group 
we recognize real beings. The easy tone of everyday life is 
reflected freshly and pleasantly. Margaret's mistaken notions 
of filial duty and her rather Quixotic scheme of spending 
her life and fortune of fifteen thousand a year in keeping a 
superior sort of school are touched with morbidness, which 
might be, as we have said, accounted for by inherited mental 
weakness. The author does not avail herself of this excuse for 
her heroine, and it is evidence of the interest which Margaret 
Jermine is able to inspire that the reader cares to invent it 
for her. The book is, on the whole, so well written that we 
are forced to attribute to careless proof-reading the sentence 
“Then she chode herself,” and the wish a young lady expresses 
that her lover were “a little more compressé.” ese may easily 
be misprints. But there are also indications of straining after 
affected simplicity in the style which it would be well in the 
future to avoid. 

Athlos is not specially defined by the writer as a story for boys, 
but it is of the kind generally considered as appropriate for young 
peo It is the history of a boy's struggle, begun on a certain 
Advent Sunday, to from depressing circumstances, outward 
as well as inward, and reach the height of better thi The 
first touch which awakens Johnnie Aston from his condition of 
“bad boyishness,” the first stirring of “that movement which 
is to mean the of all his life,” is given by a clergyman 
who has been asked to rebuke Johnnie for his offences, and 
who, after doing so, bethinks him of some word of encourage- 
ment, and commends the young sinner in that he has not 
eaten apples in church. It is but a negative sort of saintliness; 
but the recognition of it suffices to waken the good angel in the 
hitherto peccant John. This is an incident apparently more 
relevant to teachers and to persons in authority than to small 
boys full of unpunctuality, perverseness, ill-temper, and obstinacy. 
The aim of the author seems to have wavered in directness as to 


the point of ultimate p oom! to which the struggling hero 


ires, At one time the view taken seems to be that a poor 
illage boy would make a better thing of life by trying to become 
an honest workman than by a to heights tide-marked by 
ublic banquets and champagne. Yet it is at a dinner given in 
fis honour, and graced with the usual toasts and speeches, that 
we take leave of Johnnie—grown to be a banker and a philan- 
thropist. The intention of the writer is undoubtedly good, and it 
is worked out with skill, power, and pathos. But over it all 
hang a haze of sentimental effusion and an atmosphere of ex- 
aggerated effect which hint at affectation. It would be un- 
fortunate if these tendencies were to grow on the author, who 
sses @ sympathetic understanding of childish feeling much 

ond that often claimed by writers for the young. 


ROMAN CHESHIRE.* 


“7 ABOR ipse voluptas ” may well be applied to this acceptable 
sequel to Roman Lancashire. Local information, knowledge 
of documents, and large experience in excavation have been brought 
to bear on the subject of the county of the Dee by one whose 
zealous labours will always gain for him a respectful hearing, even 
from those who are unable in every point to accept his conclusions. 
Mr. Watkin’s production is not regarded by himself as bearing 
the stamp of finality, Many records of “finds” are yet to be 
ferreted out from private libraries, and theories ~~ forth may be 
modified by evidence yet to appear, partly from these sources and 
ed from a hoped-for improvement in the rustic mind. His 
ifficulties of the latter kind are not peculiar to Cheshire. It may 
be some consolation to him to know that in another part of 
_ Englend a fellow-labourer inquired at a Roman camp of a country 
boy whether anything had been found lately, “Money,” said the 
Ly & “ Heads on them ? ” was the rather supererogatory question. 
“ Hids, aye!” replied young Hodge, in full-flavoured dialect, 
“and tails too!” Further inquiry elicited the information that 
he sent them to a married sister “twenty mile away.” It is a 
melancholy reflection that while our schoolboys are sealing’ Cicero 
Horace, in a state of profound scepticism as to the existence 
of the matters mentioned Yy the orator and the poet, or even of 
the authors themselves, coins may be lying near them, bearing the 
names of Clodius, Favonius, or Cato, in the cot tea-cup or in 
the cabinet of the mere accumulator, profitless and so to remain. 
The foundation of Roman Chester is attributed to Ostorius 
Scapula, on the strength of the words of Tacitus which describe 
the conduct of that general after the defeat of the Oangi. He 
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would not at once proceed against the rebellious Brigantes, “ne 
nova moliretur nisi prioribus firmatis.” The Oangi, from evidence 

of philology and pigs of lead, Mr. Watkin identifies with the 

inhabitants of North Wales, and asks what means Ostorius 

Scapula could have adopted to secure his conquests except by 

placing garrisons to watch the subdued tribes. Further proof 
from the history of Wroxeter certainly brings this theory of the 

origin of Roman Chester to a condition of high probability. 

This carries with it in the same degree of likelihood at least a 
partial winter residence of Agricola, a.p. 78-79. 

But, to come to matters of certainty, Cheshire is distinguished 
by an early dated tabula, discovered seventy-four years ago at 
Bickley, near Malpas. It is a military diploma of the Emperor 
Trajan, dating from the 19th of January in the year 104 of the 
Christian era, granting right of citizenship and marriage on 
certain regiments of horse (ale) and cohorts. Only five other 
similar tablets have been found in England, and of the six the 
Bickley specimen is far the most perfect and important, With- 
out entering into particulars, it is enough to say that by com- 
— with the Notitia Imperii it shows the identity of many 

ies of cavalry and infantry quartered for some three centuries 
in Britain. The tablet itself resembles two leaves of a book, with 
the same inscription within and without, but each at right angles 
to the other. The facsimiles of the outsides and insides of the 
plates are admirably executed. 

Among the questions discussed, all of general antiquarian im- 
portance, are some which possess likewise special local interest, 
as the orthography of the Roman name for Chester and the 
antiquity of the city walls. It is, perhaps, fortunate for an 
author to live just beyond the bounds of the district of which he 
is treating, in order that he may not feel too acutely the resent~ 
ment of the genius loci at the iconoclasm which shatters the idols 
of time-honoured provincial reverence. Great sometimes is the 
wrath of old ladies against some priggish yo sceptic from & 
distance who presumes to doubt the existence of a subterranean 
passage three miles and a quarter long, connecting the ruined 
castle of their town with a college of secular priests founded a 
century after the castle was dismantled. Mr. Watkin has raised 
a question whether the name of Chester was Diva; Deva, or 
Devana. In medio tutissimus ibit, He has wisely exhibited his 
evidence, and appears to be waiting for more. In the meanwhile, 
he may know something of the pangs of martyrdom, as Voltaire 
knew them, according to his own account, for believing in the 
doctrine of gravitation in the midst of an unconvinced generation. 

It would require a large space to review in detail so full a work 
as this; nor is it easy to select from a great variety of relics illus- 
trated one or two for comment without appearing to slight others. 
But pre-eminently the topic of roads attracts our attention. 
Better knowledge of the roads will bring fresh discoveries of 
villas, with their tessellated pavements, hoards of coins, and 
refuse heaps; and it is well indeed that the ways of Cheshire 
have received notice at once ample and careful. 

The three routes from Antonine’s Itinerary which touch Cheshire 
—the second, tenth, and eleventh—receive full notice. They run 
from York to Wroxeter, from Whitley Castle, in Northumber 
to a station in Cheshire or North Wales called Mediolanum, 
from Oaernarvon to Chester respectively. In the second route the 
most important station next to Chester is Condate, which is. 
identified with Kinderton, where the tenth and second routes. 
join. The eleventh route only just enters the county, of course. 

t is quite away from the Chester and Holyhead line, ranning by 
Bodfari and Caerhun, where it crosses the Conway, a place known 
for Roman remains, to Llanbeblig churchyard, by the Seiont,. 
generally thought to be Segontium. Mr. Watkin, in treating of 
the letters “m pm” in the Itinerary, adopts the “ plus minus” 
interpretation, and those who will be at the pains of examining 
the note of Parthey and Pinder in their excellent edition of that 
work will probably agree with their explanation in preference to. 
Wesseling’s “ millia passuum,” which vy oe pen say that he 
followed, “ etsi meliora edoctus.” But Roman roads cannot be 
treated of merely by reference to authorities. Fireside anti- 
quaries, ruler and scale in hand, are apt to give forth very crude 
and misguiding ideas as to these roads, and the popular formula 
that all Roman roads were straight much traduces the character 
of so practical a ir. A Czar Nicholas dealing with Russia 
could rule a line from St. Petersburg to Moscow for his railway 
to follow; but the natural desire for a direct course was con- 
stantly thwarted in Britain by circumstances over which even the 
gens togata had no control. , then, from any need to follow 
foregone conclusions, the genuine investigator may turo, like Mr. 
Watkin in Lancashire Cheshire, or Mr. Laver in Essex, to. 
Mother Earth herself for evidence, and with such results as may 
be city of Oboes f the chief place among 

e city of Chester occupies, of course, the chi 
sites; and Mr. Watkin indicates the outline of a tolerably square. 
camp, of which the north wall cuts aslant the tcloister. His. 
explanation of the term “ Porta Decumana” is a “staggerer for 
an excursionist.” If it be true that it is so called from being wide 
enough to admit of ten men marching through abreast, some evi- 
dence ought to be ucible. It needs little etymological acumen 
to be shocked at this exegesis. What would “Porta Primana” 
have meant? Wide enough to admit of “one man marching 
abreast”? And yet “ Porta Primana” would have been just as 
possible an expression as “Porta Decumana.” “ Decimanus” 
may certain] — in a general sense; but no abnormal 
opening would be to admit ten men abreast. The received 
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is that the term arose from the tenth cohort of al 


retation, sanctioned apparently by Vegetius De ie Mader, 
on being 
placed at the back of the camp. Of course the received interpre- 
tation may be upset, but it will not be upset by a mere foot-note 
without references. A good deal is often said about “ Polybian ” 
camps; and it would be well if old Dr, Routh’s maxim, 
“Verify your references,” were adopted in the case of citation 
from Polybius, whose words seem to stand in need of more 
elucidation than has fallen to their lot at present. : 

But, though some may be unable to follow Mr. Watkin’s lead 
in this matter, so great is the general excellence of the book, and 
of such value the resuscitation of extinct engravings of Roman 
archways and the delineation of altars, ornamented fictile frag- 
ments, and other remains, that it seems invidious to raise doubts 
as to any of his conclusions. It is quite possible that one so 
deeply versed in this special branch of archeology may have 
evidence at hand to convince the most sceptical of his fellow- 
workers. 

The book must be seen to be appreciated, and its interest ex- 
tends far beyond its local limits. The good folks of Kinderton 
(Condate) and of Northwich (Saline) will be pleased at the 
prominent position taken by those places; but labourers in distant 
counties will with alacrity compare Cheshire results with their 
own, and indeed nobody of common intelligence can rise from the 
perusal of this book without receiving great benefit. 4 

There is a something awe-inspiring in contact with that mighty 
world of the past,and yet it is not well to linger too long under 
its influence, save under the guidance of those who deal in facts. 
The mellowing effect of distance invests these bygone days with 
soft shades of colour which, as the labours of the antiquary bring 
us back closer to the truth, soon begin to assume hard or even 
harsh outline. 

Of no branch of learning is it more true than of archeology 

t 


There shallow in op intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely sobers us again. 


OLD CHURCH LIFE IN SCOTLAND.* 


More and accurate information about baptisms, marriages, 
and burials in the Old Kirk of Scotland, as well as education 
and the administration of the Poor-law, complete the work of the 
Rev. Mr. Edgar, of which the first volume was noticed in this 
journal in October 1885. The author has conducted his re- 
searches on the same plan and with the same aim as hitherto, and 


he winds up with a calm review of the administration of his pre- 


rs in the ministry. No relative or descendant of those 
who have occupied the manse of Mauchline can well take offence 
at any of his remarks, and the narrative does not come down later 
than the beginning of this century except in one instance. The 
two volumes give us an insight into parochial and ecclesiastical 
matters in the south of Scotland which is discursive with con- 
necting links and is animated without being controversial. It is 
a work, in short, which ought to find its way to the she.ves of the 
Scotch shooting-box and of the manse, and may be read by those 
who combine a respect for the memory of John Knox with a 
swig for the characters of Gabriel Kettledrumle and of David 

ans, 

Reference to the book for particular incidents, anecdotes, and 
ceremonies is facilitated by a table of contents and a good index, 
and we shall take these scenes from Scotch clerical life just in the 
order in which Mr. Edgar treats them. First comes the pro- 
vision for the poor—a duty considered by Scotchmen to apper- 
tain to the Church. It was not till 1845 that the relief of 
the poor was met by regular modern legislation. Yet in the 
olden time a certain provision for taxing and stenting the in- 
habitants of parishes was made by divers Acts of Parliament. 
But heritors or possessors of land were averse to any “stent” for 
any such purpose, and where the tax was imposed it was either 
not collected or it was infinitesimal in anrount. So recourse was 
had to collections in the kirk, to fines and fees, and to what is 
called “the bell-penny,” a due “ for ringing or tolling the bell at 
funerals.” Mr. Edgar is a little in advance of his age when he 
states that “at the present day all collections are made in an open 
plate” as people enter the kirk, and that many of us remember 
that forty years ago “the collection was lifted in ladles” after 
the last Psalm. ere is no need to go back more than one week. 
fect ag eye not very many miles from Mauchline the long wooden 

e is still handed round by the elders after the final Psalm and 
before the blessing. Seve eee will concur with Mr. Edgar 
in opinion that the donations from shepherds and farmers average 
@ halfpenny, or at most a penny, on these occasions, It is a 
nielancholy fact that not much more than a hundred years ago 
much bad coin was got rid of in this way—a curious illustration, 
the author truly remarks, of the maxim of not giving to the poor 
and not lending to the Lord. Possibly the parishioners who 
dropped bad coppers into the ladles were those who had been 
occasionally fined for moral offences. In Kilmarnock alone the 
fines for absolution from fornication in two years amounted to 
more than one hundred pounds, and one irascible dame had to 
make a public confession and pay thirty shillings for having ex- 
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pressed a wish that “ the devil might ride to hell with one James 
Thomson, and leave the horse behind him.” Besides collections, 
fines, and “ bell-pennies,’ the Kirk Sessions derived money from 
lending out.mort-cloths to be used at burials by those who could 
pay for such trappings. In short, what with additions from 
charitable individuals, the proceeds of the sale of paupers’ effects, 
and a few investments prudently made when income exceeded 
expenditure, the wants of paupers seem to have been fairly met. 
Allowances were, however, given in old times, not at a certain 
rate a week as now. The doles ranged in the last century in the 
parish of Galston from fourpence to one shilling. One more for- 
tunate man in Mauchline got two shillings a week. In 1642—a 
significant date—tifty merks were allotted to “ those poor naked 
people come from Ireland.” A little later in the same century an 
unlucky minister, deprived of office for not taking the Test, re- 
ceived parish relief; and the widow of another was aided with 
31. Scots, or about six shillings. A cripple was given a barrow in 
which to go about begging, and a carter at Mauchline, about a 
hundred years ago, was allowed by the Kirk Session to solicit 
subscriptions throughout the parish to replace a horse that had 
died. Mr. Edgar concludes this chapter with the just remark 
that wants were fewer and money went further two centuries ago, 

After the poor comes the education, intended at all periods to 
lessen Poor-rates and prevent families of hereditary paupers. 
Originally the minister was also schoolmaster. But subsequently 
the office was combined with that of the precentor or clerk. The 
salary was not tempting. In Mauchline the schoolmaster had gol. 
Scots, which sounds grand, but means 7/. 10s. Gibbon remarks 
in one of his pithy notes that the apprehension of war in Central 
Asia raised the price of herrings on the Hast Coast of England. 
Mr. Edgar, on the other hand, tells us that collections in the seven- 
teenth century were often made ‘for the relief of persons taken 
by the Turks.” When the proceeds were not needed for this Panes 
pose, the Kirk Session prudently utilized them for the poor and the 
school. One schoolmaster got no more in the shape of salary 
than gave him and his family a bowl of porridge daily; and 
in Banfishire the salary was “ a haddish of victual out of ilk ox- 
gate, or a firlot of meal off each plough in the parish.” It is 
notable that music and Latin were taught by these not overpaid 
masters, as well as English, writing, and arithmetic. In Maybole, 
Ayrshire, in 1709, the boys of the highest class in Latin had read 
grammar, a large portion of the works of Ovid, some Sallust, 
the Eclogues of Virgil, and the first book of the Aineid. To 
the above were added part of the Majora Colloquia Erasmi, It 
is not so satisfactory to be told that the scholars on certain days 
were allowed to turn the schoolroom into a cockpit, and that to 
the schoolmaster were ayes the slaughtered fowls and 
such of the survivors as he could catch. The austere Mr. Auld, 
mentioned in connexion with the poet Burns, put this practice 
down in 1782. We gather, on the whole, that there was more 
difficulty in getting schools built and schoolmasters appointed 
than in making provision for the poor; that, for a long time, 
many parishes had no schools; and that there was at one period 
a dislike to the institution of the Sunday-school. Mr. Edgar's 
remarks on the impolicy of helping poor people devoid of special 
talents to go through a University career strike us as sound and 
judicious. And several of his observations might be perused with 
advantage by our School Boards in large towns. 

Scotch marriages, challenged after a lapse of years and in 
claims and successions to titles and estates, require less rigid proof 
than English marriages. The Old Kirk recognized, but made a 
distinction between, regular and orderly and irregular and in- 
orderly marriages. The formalities making up a regular ceremony 
were definite and clear enough. There was to be a notice or 
banns ; and, if there happened to be no service on any Sunday, 
the banns might be read in the adjacent parish or at the church 
door of the vacant kirk by the Sessions clerk. The contracting 
parties paid fees for the banns, and something extra if the pro- 
clamation or publishing was completed in less than three 
Sabbaths. A deposit of money was made at such terms, to be 
forfeited if, as Baillie McWheeble would have said, the parties 
“ yesiled,” and no marriage took place. Other rules were laid 
down by rigid Kirk Sessions. Pipers were forbidden in Rothsay ; 
in other places, a limit was put to the number of marri 
guests ; and the /awing, or charge, was restricted to five shillings 
a head at dinner and three shillings and f nce at supper. 
What is more extraordinary is that certain hostlers or inn- 
keepers were granted the exclusive right of furnishing the 
banquets at marriages and baptisms, and the funeral baked 
meats to boot. Weare not surprised to hear that Kirk Sessions 
minuted against revellings, late sittings on Saturday nights which 
encroached on the Sabbath, loose speeches and ribald songs, and 
that a certain Sessions clerk was deprived of office for gettin 
one John Smith in Killknow to publish banns after the ref 
of the minister and the beadle. ‘hen marriages at a very earl 
hour in the day were discountenanced as “ unseasonable.” No 
one could be married before 10 A.M. without payment of a fine. 
In very old times the bridegroom and bride had to undergo the 
ordeal of sitting in a special pew during a preliminary sermon. 
The definition of an “irregular” marriage is by no means 
clear. It seems that some marriages were held to be lawful, 
though irregularly performed. The most eminent Scotch lawyers 
held different opinions on the subject. But, on the whole, we 
gather that parties who had been married clandestinely, or with- 
out certificates from regular ministers, or by seceding ministers, 
had to appear before the Kirk Session and sometimes before the 
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Presbytery ; and, after receiving a suitable rebuke or censure, were 
admitted to all the privileges of the Church. It is creditable to 
the members of these bodies that they endeavoured to bring about 
proper unions between persona living in scandal, and, as in the 
case reported in the close of the Heart of Midlothian which 
excited the indignation of David Deans, “ to souther sin wi’ 
marriage.” It may astonish some Scotchmen to learn that, 
“ though marriage by Presbyterians is now seldom solemnized in 
church,” the old custom, written and unwritten, was that the 
ceremony should take place within the walls of the kirk, One 
Scotch judge of eminence held that between 1560 and 1811 the 
celebration anywhere but in church made the marriage irregular 
and clandestine. 

Baptisms gave rise to much controversy. Four points were 
hotly disputed from the time of Knox and the meeting of the 
Westminster Assembly. It was held unscriptural to use the sign 
of the cross or anything except water. In 1618 a controversy 
arose, and lasted for twenty-five years, as to the lawfulness or un- 
lawfulness of baptism in private houses or anywhere but in the 
church, The legality of infant baptism never appears to have been 
seriously questioned, but there were grave doubts whether any but 
the parents could be received as sponsors, unless the said parents 
were dead, unavoidably absent, contumacious to discipline, or noto- 
rious ill-livers. The parents and the godfathers both presented 
the infant and became responsible for his education. In some 
cases the sponsors were called sureties, but Mr. Edgar thinks that 
in Knox’s Liturgy the sureties engaged, not that the child should 
then and there renounce the devil and all his works, but that at 
some future time he should undertake an obligation which he 
could not understand at the font. Parishioners who did not 
present their children for baptism were rebuked coram the con- 
gregation; and if under scandal, the baptism was deferred until 
the scandal had been removed. One man in 1779 who applied for 
the baptism of his child was subjected to a tough examination 
in theology, and failing to pass, was only allowed the privilege 

a stretch of courtesy and on his promising to read up bis Test. 

ees of twopence or threepence were charged for the benefit 
of the clerk and the beadle. Mr. Edgar treats of baptisms 
and burials in the same chapter, and dwells on the fact that the 

ing, singing, and praying are forbidden. e minister s 

two of the house of the deceased before 
the procession starts, but nothing is spoken at the grave, not even 
the Scalietien. There were, however, substantial luncheons at 
such times, preceded by a rather long grace “ by way of sanctifying 
the feast oan not of solemnizing the burial.” We are not sur- 
‘prised to learn that too much wine was consumed at such funerals 
and that pipes and tobacco were distributed. In his mention of 
the lykewakes in this chapter Mr. Edgar might have remembered 
the Antiqguary, and the t of money for the occasion by 
Jonathan Oldbuck to Caxton, the rather that he had asked for it 
by the correct term. It seems probable that two hundred years 
back the dead were buried in winding-sheets only, without coffins. 
Later on there was a scare about the danger of premature 
interment, and minute and costly contrivances were adopted to 
prevent people from being buried alive. 

The final chapter on the author’s predecessors will naturally have 
most attraction for the parishioners of Mauchline and its neigh- 
bourhood, Ochiltree, Cumnock, Galston, and other places. But the 
o— reader may like to hear something abut Mr. Peter 

imrose, who was minister for my, 4 years after the Reformation ; of 
Mr. Young, who took part in the Covenant of 1638 and the Solemn 

e of 1643, tolerant,an able preacher, and a man of business ; 
of Mr. Veitch, who underwent much persecution in the period of 
episcopacy between 1661 and 1690, and was actually in prison for 
seven weary ides having to go in exile to Holland for 
three more ; of the genial but indolent Mr. Maitland, whose lot 
was cast in less troublous ~ ; re of his successor, oe austere 
and vigorous Mr. Auld, to whom full justice very possibly is not 
done in the biography of the yee poet. “ales of these 
volumes will certainly wish that the author may long be spared, 
if he will forgive the expression, to “ fill Rumbleberry’s bonnet.” 


NEW ENGLISH SCHOOL BOOKS.* 


‘yas School Geography is the first fruits of the harvest of new 

text-books which the recent exhibition of the gm tn 
Society may be expected to call forth. That exhibition, by bring- 
ing together appliances for geographical teaching from all parts of 
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the world and comparing the foreign systems of teaching with 
our own, showed how much this science has hitherto been 
neglected. Yet there is no subject of school work of more 
practical use or more fitted for calling into play the unawakened 
powers of the mind. Hitherto the memory is the only one of 
these powers which the geography lesson has appealed to. The 
results of this system have certainly been deplorable. Eve 
one has been taught phy, but no one knows it. A stro 
through the “Colonies” brings this home to one. The number 
of persons who, @ propos of sugar, inquire the whereabouts of 
the colony “ Maple” is astonishing. Others, again, are delighted 
at the discovery that Demerara is a place, and not a plant. A 
stay at the seaside also painfully exposes this ignorance. The 
inquiries as to the names of adjacent towns or lighthouses and 
distant hills and other points of the landscape prove that most 
of the visitors are hopelessly at sea as to how the land lies. Yet 
the geography of England bas been taught them from their cradle. 
We have heard the learned Head of a college on the platform 
deplore the fact that few English gentlemen knew that while 
degrees of longitude difler in length, degrees of latitude are 
always the same; and, on the other hand, a lady of high degree 
indignant with the lesson-book her boys brought home from school 
for mentioning latitude and longitude at all, on the ground that 
“this is‘not geography.” Two girl undergraduates reading for 
their degree have been found laying their heads together over a 
map in quest of “ Magna Charta Island.” The lady who at a 
dinner-party declared that “ the Dolomites were a very interesting 
sect” has passed into a proverb. This all-pervading ignorance is 
laid to the charge of the text-books commonly in-use. The 
ordinary lesson-book presents all countries as table-lands, for 
their pages are filled with endless tables of names and numbers. 
Thus the geography lesson becomes the dullest part of a dull routine. 
Yet it might be made a delight instead of a drudgery. No science 
is at once so local and so large in its application. The objects 
familiar to every cottage child, the brook, the common, or the 
village green, are all subject-matter for the pen of the geographer. 
Yet the most distant planet of the star-lit sky is not so far re- 
moved as to be beyond his ken. There is, indeed, hardly a science 
that geography does not touch upon if it be taken in its true 
signification as the study of the earth in its relation to man. This 
new School Geography treats the subject scientifically from the 
first, and makes this principle of looking at the globe and man 
— its key-note. Political geography is only one of its many 
subdivisions, The earth and man have naturally influenced one 
another. But man’s influence is only surface deep. A slight 
tremor of that surface may destroy in a few moments w 

it has taken succeeding generations of man centuries of time to 
rear. The influence of the earth has been more lasting. Its 
configuration has affected the distribution and development of 
the human race. Therefore, physical ought to precede political 
geography, as it deals with the causes which have been at work 
to :nake those inequalities on the earth’s surface which have 
influenced the destiny of nations. Mr. Chisholm keeps this truth 
constantly before his readers. The first part of the book is a clear 
and simple exposition of physical geography according to the latest 
authorities on the subject. ‘The second part deals with the modern 
map and the arbitrary divisions of its surface by the hand of man 
as they stand on the modern map. But here also Mr. Chisholm 
directs attention more to the general features than to the special 
nomenclature of each several country. He shows that the com- 
mercial eminence of Britain is due to its position as the central 
poirt of the land upon the globe, and, when dealing with England 
in detail, divides its counties into corn-growing and grazing 
counties. Only the names of the principal towns, rivers, moun- 
tains, and other features are enumerated; and statistics as to 
population and area are given in round numbers and but seldom 
stated. In short, throughout the author aims at developing the 
understanding instead of taxing the memory. Still, he does not 
forget the fact that some “ mere memory work” cannot be dis- 
pensed with. The learning of latitudes and longitudes, for in- 
stance, cannot be done but by memory. Here the author does his 
best to aid the memory by giving a number of places in nearly 
the same latitude at the head of each principal section. Where 
there is so much to praise it seems invidious to draw attention to 
the very trifling faults. We cannot, however, allow to pass un- 
noticed Mr. Chisholm’s assertion that spring tides are very high 
and neap tides very low. Any child who lives by the sea could 
point out the error here, for he knows that rocks far below the 
ordinary tide level are uncovered at the spring tides, which are as 
remarkable for the sea receding further as for its rising higher, 
and that the neap tides neither rise so high nor fall so low as 
the ordinary tides. We find in a note on the Cornish tin mines 
Richard of Cornwall is introduced as “nominal Emperor of 
Germany” instead of by the title by which he is best known 
in history, of King of the Romans. Nor do we see why 
Monaco should be included in France and calied a “nominal 
independent State.” The best proof that its independence is 
something more than nominal is the maintenance of the Casino 
in spite of foreign remonstrance. Mr, Chisholm follows the 
rules adopted by the a Society. Names of places in 
countries where the use of the Roman alphabet ate are to 
be spelt as the natives write them. He does not stick always to 
this, however, for though he drops the s from Lyon, he keeps it in 
Marseilles. In these times, when rapidly increasing population 
points to flight to the New World as the only means of escapi 
starvation in the Old, the study of y onght to take 
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prominent place in every school course. To make the ucts 
and nature foreign lands familiar is the best way of 
emigration. It seems shameful that the general public should be 
very little better informed than in the dark days when Ptolemy 
the Geographer was the blind guide of those who were curious 
about countries other than their own. 

The Third Part of the Geographical Handbooks enumerates the 
divisions and principal places of Kngland and Wales. These hand- 
books are simply very condensed epitomes of the lessons in the 
series of readers called “ Glimpses of the Globe,” and therefore 
hardly deserve a separate notice. 

Exercises on Mensuration contains a great variety of questions 
intended to give readiness in applying those rules of mensuration 
which are of practical use in the ordinary affairs of life. Only 
such problems as can be solved by the aid of fractions, vulgar and 
decimal, and square root are here given. We recommend this 
little book to teachers in night schools or other classes for work- 
ing lads. It ought to be of great service to them in exercising 
the boys in the rules of arithmetic which they have learnt at 
school, but for want of time not worked out enough to give 
readiness in their application. The questions, which have been 
carefully constructed, are of a useful practical character, and are 
accompanied by explanatory diagrams, 

Analysis Tables for Chemical Students were drawn up for his 
own private use by a practical teacher of chemistry. He found 
them such protitable assistants in teaching that he now publishes 
them that other teachers of the same science may share in the 
benetit. They are divided into three parts treating severally of 
the reaction of the priucipal metals, and of the acids, organic and 
inorganic, and the methods of detecting them. As the author 
explains in the preface, the only respect in which they differ from 
similar tables published in manuals of chemistry is that in this 
ease the Analysis Tables are nearly all accompanied by notes ex- 
planatory of the processes displayed in the tables, The arrange- 
ment is so clear and scientific that these tables will prove a 
welcome assistant to teacher and taught. 

In Perspective for the Use of Schools Major Allen has succeeded 

in compressing all the fundamental rules of perspective into a 
owondertully small compass. From the limited space the rules are 
expressed in the fewest possible words. Yet they are clear and 
simple, and the knowledge they convey thorough so far as it goes. 
The text is illustrated by plates of problems. These, though only 
six in number, demonstrate the rules by which true perspective of 
all classes of objects may be ascertained. Any one who has 
thoroughly mastered all that this little book contains is fully 
equipped for sketching from nature, so far as perspective will help 
him. There are also some useful hints as to the application of the 
= to sketching, which cannot fail to be very helpful to the 
beginner. 
. The second and third series of Si ive Lessons in Practical 
Life are mere books of trades. The author tells us that the 
“ work is in no s:nse a compilation.” It is the fruit of the 
‘writer's “ practical experience of a lifetime spent in teaching and 
training the young.” But to give these lessons any weight, they 
ought to be the fruit of a score of lives spent in learning the 
several trades the mysteries of which they profess to unveil. 
With so many other things to learn, children at school have no 
time for entering into the technicalities of tailoring, shoemakiug, 
and a hundred other less familiar industries, Such knowledge is 
of no practical value, for it will never teach them how to make 
either a shoe oracoat. ‘hey can learn more about either in a 
shorter time by watching a friendly tailor or cobbler in the prac- 
tice of his crait. 

The whole tone of these little books has a fatal tendency to 
foster national vanity rather than improvement, They ring the 
changes on how well “we” do all known processes and manufac- 
tures. But while we find such headings as ‘“‘The Perfection We 
Anticipate,” we look in vain for any notice of the shoddy we 
impose on the public—the sugar we sand, the silks we load, or 
the calicos we rot in dyeing, and such other tricks of trade as 
have cast England down from her place as first among the 
mercantile nations. Some of the headings are absurd in the 
extreme. Why should “ The Zeal We Evince” head a chapter on 
shoemaking ? Judging from practical experience of the difficult 
of getting a pair of shoes made within weeks of the date at whic 
‘they are promised, one would say that shoemakers are much less 
‘zealous, instead of being more so, than other artisans. One 
‘specimen we must quote of the style of these wonderful reading- 
books. Each compound of copper is a “ nucleus around which 
cluster a congeries of arts.” How can children understand this ? 
As to homelier themes, every child in the school already knows 
how its mother makes a pudding, and what the family have for 
dinner, a great deal better than the author can tell him, and it is 
mere waste of time to read about it. Here and there these little 
books do suggest a lesson worth listening to, as where the advan- 
tage of boys learning to sew as well as their sisters is insisted on. 
But perhaps this is more than counterbalanced by the laudation 
of “aniline dyes,” “electro-plate,” and other inventions which 
make life hideous, and vitiate instead of raising the general taste. 
In a echool-book surely eae ought not to be set at nought 
‘by heading a chapter “The Meals We Partake.” 
| The first series of “ Classics for Children ” contains a translation 
of a selection of Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales, among which we 
‘recognize our old favourites the “ Darning Needle” and the 
“ Ugly Duckling,” enlivened — original Pedersen illustrations, 
which are here reproduced, type is large and clear, so that 


it is a most attractive lesson-book for young scholars, and one 
from which they may gather more wholesome lessons in morality, 
social science, and the ways of the world than from all the 
tic, prosy compendiums of so-called useful knowledge that 
ave ever been put together. Unfortunately the spelling follows 
the American fashion. Such innovations as writing “ story” for 
the floor of a house, “ neighbor,” “ endeavor,” and so on, run 
the risk of hopelessly confusing all notions of qlee. 
It is refreshing to meet with an edition of Shaks of con- 
venient size and low price, without either notes or introductions 
of any sort to distract the attention of the reader. Such an edition 
is now being issued by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. It is 
founded on the text of Delius. Wherever a different pon a | 
is given it is on the authority of some good and recogni 
Shakspearian critic. The last part contains Othello, Antony and 
Cleopatra, and Cymbeline, 


FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU AND MAZARIN.* 


LMOST eve in these volumes will testify that we speak 
A advisedly an we say that Mr, Perkins Geuabiees an in- 
dustry worthy of his subject with a remarkable power of present- 
ing the results of his labours in an attractive form. He has a 
thorough acquaintance with the works of the memoir-writers and 
letter-writers of his period; he has consulted State papers of all 
kinds, both printed and in manuscript ; and he gives his authorities 
briefly and intelligibly for every anecdote he quotes and for every 
statement of special importance. Nor is his use of materials of 
the slovenly kind that, while making a show of research, is for 
that very reason especially provoking to the scholar, and especially 
misleading to the less critical reader. He does not blindly adopt 
the views of contemporary writers; and though he adorns his 
book with the vivacity, personal interest, and picturesque de~ 
scriptions that are characteristic of the literature of the day, he 
bases his history on authorities that stand apart from the influence 
of spite or other selfish motives. Among the most noteworthy 
of his manuscript authorities are the Carnets of Mazarin, the 
little books in which during some eight the Cardinal 
“ jotted down very roughly private memo for his own use or 
that of the Queen.” ‘These memoranda—which are written in 
French, Spanish, and Italian—were evidently not intended for 
publication, and therefore present the opinions and hopes of the 
writer at the time when each entry was made. Industrious 
as Mr. Perkins has been, he has not burdened his readers with the 
armor | which he arrives at his conclusions. His pages are not 
cumbered with criticism ; he presents us with a finished piece of 
work without requiring us to go through the stages by which each 
part was brought to completion. He has considerable narrative 
power; the anecdotes he takes from memoirs such as those of 
Uardinal de Retz lose as little as ible in his hands; and, as 
may be seen by his extracts from Guise’s relation of his adven- 
tures in Naples, he knows what and how to quote. Indeed, it 
does not require any strong taste for history to find pleasure in 
these volumes, At the same time, their interest does not lie in 
mere gossip; they contain a generally valuable as well as an emi- 
nently readable history of France during the half-century marked 
at home by the completion of the royal despotism and abroad by 
a long struggle brought at length to a triumphant close. Here 
and there some defects in arrangement strike us. Although an 
historian is not bound to write according to the chronological 

uence of events, it seems a mistake to put off all mention 
ot the revolt of the Croquants in 1624 and of the Nu-pieds in 
1639 until, in speaking of the continuation of the war in 1643, 
the author brings them in together as illustrations of the 
suilering caused by taxation. It would not have wearied the 
reader had he been reminded of matters that had already been 
noticed, and it is provoking not to find things in their right places, 
and then to come upon them elsewhere. Another defect, remark- 
able in the work of a student of French memoirs, is the absence 
of portraiture. While single traits of character are marked as 
occasion arises, the reader must put these notices together for 
himself, and as to other points must form his own judgment from 
what he reads of the conduct even of the two Cardinals, to say 
nothing of many smaller persons, before they will become known 
to him. No doubt they seem to live to Mr. Perkins, and probabl 
his very familiarity with them made him forget that it was his 
duty to enable others to see them as he does. Considering that the 
career of Richelieu has often been described, he has devoted the 
larger part of his book to the period covered by the administration 
of Mazarin. At the same time his review of the work accom- 
plished by the greater Minister is carefully written, and he has 
wisely prefaced it by a narrative of the events that followed the 
assassination of Henry IV, The events of the first fourteen years of 
the reign of Louis XIII,—the selfish turbulence of the nobles, the 
civil wars and .threatenings of wars that meant nothing but 
struggles after money and governments, the independent attitude of 
the Huguenots, the paralysis of the monarchy, broken only by fitful 
and violent measures that were not parts of any settled policy, the 
abandonment of the designs of Henry IV., and the virtual re- 
nunciation of the claim of France to act as the centre of European 
politics—form the proper introduction to the history of an admunis- 


* France under Mazarin; with a Review of the Administration o, 
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tration that added an effective system of centralization to the 
external union of the kingdom, that, in pursuance of an unvarying 
policy, crushed all independence, that exalted France, abased 
in, and ruined the Imperial power in Germany. Although 
Richelieu did not accomplish his work without tremendous risk 
to himself, he never lost his courage; in his contests with 
domestic as well as with foreign enemies he knew how to wait, 
_ and when and where to strike. He had had no enemies, he de- 
clared upon his death-bed, but those of the State, and his words 
were not wholly untrue, for his aims were different from those of 
the crowd of self-seeking nobles who intrigued against him to 
their own destruction. ‘The record of his career given by Mr. 
Perkins is written with due appreciation, for it sets him before 
us as a consummate judge of his fellow-men, at once hold 
and prudent, a far-seeing politician, and a great ruler. Un- 
fortunately he was not a financier, and, though he desired 
to reduce taxation, especially the taxation of the peasantry, it 
increased terribly during his administration. Moreover, he never 
gained the affection of the people, and, what was of far greater 
consequence to him, he was hated by women. An amusing 
account is given here of his struggle with the King's lady- 
favourites, and of the feeble and morbid conduct of their royal 
admirer. Some parts of Mr. Perkins’s treatment of mili 
matters are, we think, open to criticism. Enghien, we ; 
showed “in the conduct of the battle [of Rocroy] not only the 
courage of a soldier but the genius of a commander.” This can 
hardly be admitted, for when his left wing, under La Ferté, was 
broken and driven back, when his cannon were captured and his 
centre gave way, he was hotly pursuing the Flemish cavalry that 
formed the left wing of the Spanish line, and was actually 
separated from his own army by the infantryof the enemy. It 
will be noted that Mazarin is said to have urged the siege of 
Thionville. This has been called in question by high authority, 
and we should have been glad to have the matter more fully 
discussed. It is certain, though we do not-find it here, that he 
slighted a plan for the siege proposed by Guébriant shortly before. 
It is, we think, a mistake to imagine that the siege showed a 
determination not to make on any terms. It was just 
because the preliminaries of a peace had already been entertained 
on the basis of uti possidetis that the acquisition of Thionville was 
of special importance. Again, in the account of the battle of 
Freiburg, there is some confusion as to the days on which the 
chief engagements took place, and the significance of the position 
of Mercy on the Josephsberg and of the French attack upon it 
seems to be misapprehended. 
No stronger proof can well be given of the change that followed 
the death of Richelieu than those contained in Mr. Perkins’s admir- 


able account of the failures of the first four years of the adminis- 
tration of Mazarin, of the gradual exasperation of the Parliament, 
the defeat that France sustained in the election of Innocent X., 


her inability to take advantage of the Neapolitan insurrection, and 
the check that Condé received before Lerida. Unlike his great 
predecessor, Mazarin was a selfish intriguer; he was ignorant 
of the needs of France, and he allowed Emeri to raise mone 
for him by any means he could, however oppressive or suicidal. 
Questions of taxation led to the quarrel with the Parliament 
that was the cause of the firat or old Fronde. This struggle 
and the war that followed it are treated at considerable length. 
The story is puzzling; but Mr. Perkins has told it brigbtly. 
In many respects the Fronde was a contemptible affair. it 
was largely managed by women. Mme. de Gheveney Mme. 
de Longueville, and the Princess Palatine “caused every day 
more confusion,” Mazarin ssid, “than ever was in lon.” 
Allies were won or lost by the grant of the “tabouret,’ the 
right of a lady to be seated in the royal nce, by the 
wiles of disreputable women, and by their jealousy of each 
other, The Parliament had an honourable end in view; and, in 
Spite of their try, men like Broussel and Talon command our 
sympathy, e courtiers and other mere makers of mischief, of 
whom Retz was foremost, worked either to gratify their spite or for 
some equally selfish reason ; they took advantage of the quarrel with 
the judges to gain their own ends, made the struggle disreputable, 
brought about its failure, and failed utterly themselves. Saewsts 
had a faithful ally in Anne of Austria, who ably carried out 
his instructions during his exile at Briihl. Much is told us 
here of the love the Queen bore towards him, though Mr. Perkins 
decides, we cannot see why, that there is no ground for believing 
that she was his wife. The story of their marriage cannot, of 
course, be proved; but there are good reasons—some, indeed, will 
found here—for accepting it. The Cardinal was patient and 
flexible, and bided his time until the Frondeurs wrecked them- 
selves by their own folly and violence. Still, contemptible as the 
Fronde was, it had a serious effect on the war with Spain. The 
disloyalty of Condé led more or less directly to loss of 
Dunkirk, of Casale, and of Catalonia, Some interesting details, 
chiefly from manuscript sources, are given of the commotions in 
Bordeaux, which & great and a little Fronde of its own, 
together with a party “not wholly unlike the society of the 
Jacobins,” called the Ormée. Agents were sent to Cromwell to 
ask him for help on the pretence that the Huguenots would 
o-operate with an English army, and an offer wae made to put 
the city in his hands. But Richelieu had destroyed the power 
iti no religious 
inclined to disturb 


before long concluded the Treaty of Westminster. In diplomacy 
he was always successful, and among his greatest achievements 
must be reckoned his alliance with England against Spain and his 
conduct of the negotiations which brought the war to a close. 
“The Peace of the Pyrenees,” it is justly seid here, left France 
triumphant abroad and Mazarin triumphant at home. If his 
enemies abused him in private, they no longer raised their voices 
in public against the all-powerful Minister. A chapter is devoted 
to the system of administration and the social condition of the 
people, and several valuable notices are collected illustrating the 
normal rate of wages received by agricultural labourers, journey- 
men, and servants, and the prices of bread-stuffs and other neces- 
saries. ‘The habits, amusements, and tastes of the rich and the 
general state of civilization in France, together with some slight 
and rather perfunctory remarks on the literature of the period 
form the subjects of another 9 and interesting chapter ; and 
the book ends with a short sketch of the history of Port Royal. 
Mr. Perkins tells us in his preface that his work has been so 
pleasant to him that the years he has spent upon it “ will have an 
enduring charm in his recollection.” He has turned his studies to 
good account, and his readers will share in the pleasure that they 
have already afforded him. 


THE QUEEN’S ENEMIES IN AMERICA.* 


bh is now some eight years ago since the Irish question became 
once more an object of interest to American adventurers of 
Irish birth. A new generation had arisen who had partially 
forgotten the miserable failures of the Fenian conspiracy, and who 
had gilded with a bright and mendacious imagination the careers 
of its leaders until they assumed all the attributes of successful 
patriots, Irishmen will never learn except by experience. After 
the abortive risings of 1865-7, it was discovered that Fenianism 
was nothing short of a wicked imposition. Two men swearing-in 
a third; a vast organization of helpless unarmed nts ignorant 
even of the names of their leaders; a pinchbeck insurrection ; the 
treachery of the most trusted conspirators, followed by prisons and 
death—these were the net results to the actors in the grand 
revolutionary farce written on paper by James Stephens, Chief 
Organizer of the Irish Republic. History is repeating itself with 
painful accuracy. It is impossible to read the proceedings and 
speeches of the Chicago Convention without ing to mind ex- 
actly similar-accounts of Fenian meetings at the close of the Civil 
War in America. There is absolutely no difference between the 
sentiment and the tone of the American-Irish supporters of Mr. 
Parnell to-day and the American supporters of Mr. nee ea in 1863, 
when the great Chicago Convention was held under the presidency 
of John O'Mahony. The policy advocated then was direct physical 
force ; the policy advocated in the Convention last August by Mr. 
Patrick Egan was “ Home Rule or ——.” In other words, England 
was bidden to surrender at discretion. Either Home Rule was to be 
accepted, or else the resources of civilization—dynamite and the 
dagger—were to be at once utilized to gain the independence of 
Ireland. Comparing the two periods of disturbance, we are dis- 
to think that, on the whole, the days of 1865 were quite as 
critical as the days of 1886. Some of the Queen’s enemies twent 
years ago were at least sufficiently brave to risk their lives 
take the consequences. Ridiculous as the idea was, it was 
attempted to be carried out with a certain amount of daring and 
ingenuity on the part of a few men; and failure was inherent in 
the plan, not so much through treachery, which was naturally 
abundant, as through want of preparation, arms, and opportunity. 
The attack upon Chester Castle was a bold idea, and, had it been 
carried out, ther with the idea of seizing the Irish mail and 
packet, must have ended in serious bloodshed, and perhaps a 
general insurrection. How different the present aspect of affairs! 
‘The Queen's enemies abroad confine themselves to passing reso- 
lutions three thousand miles away, and threatening dynamite 
explosions and assassinations unless Englishmen haul down the 
Union Jack. ‘They are divided into hostile camps and are 
scheming to get the political advantage of their neighbour. 
Three-fourths of the thunder and lightning which emanates from 
the throats of Irish-American politicians is of the ordinary music- 
hall description, Three-fourths of the delegates who attended the 
Convention were animated either by a blind unreasoning hatred 
of England or by personal motives. O'Donovan Rossa stated as 
much in his United Irishman, August 7, 1886 :—* Is there any man 
in America to-day,” he asks, “ so innocent and simple as to think it 
is for the good of Ireland's freedom this public fight, that is now 
going through the newspapers, is going on? There is not. The 
truth is, this fight, in the name of Ireland, about conventions and 
delegations and reception committees has its origin in a fight for 
minence and place and position in American, politics; and 
reland and Ireland's nationality and Ireland's misery are moulded 
into a shuttlecock by the belligerents.” O'Donovan Rossa has 
been tabooed by the Irish Parliamentary party, and Mr. Davitt 
speaks meen pee! of him asa lunatic. But the “Old Man” 
(as he is in New York) hasa method in his madness, and 
his weekly paper throws many valuable side-lights upon the 
situation in America. 
Englishmen ought now to take the measure of the American- 
Irish once and for all, and act accordingly. The account which 
has recently been published of the proceedings at the Chicago 
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Convention ought to weigh strongly with the public, and show 
them what ar unwieldy bogey is this “twenty millions of the 
Trish race.” Where are these millicns? Scattered like chaff over 
the face of the earth. They can mobilize once a year, make 
resolutions, and send money to Mr. Parnell. This 

y can do, but little more. International law prevents them 
doing. aught else, and the physical-force aspirations of Mr. John 
Finerty cannot by any possibility be translated into deeds. There 
remains only dynamite. With that the police must cope as best 
they can, and the American Fenians reckon strangely without 
their host if they imagine Britons are going to be territied into a 
policy of disintegration simply because they threaten felonies, 

fact is that the American-Irishman is an impossible creature. 
Take John Finerty, for example. His speech at the Chicago 
Convention is a tissue of bombastic nonsense, veined with the 
most intense vanity. After stating very clearly his views upon 
absolute separation, he says:—‘‘ Humble individual as I am, a 
tongue of fire has come down to me through the ages to 
tell me that the heart of the Irish race pulsates strongly with 
the sentiments I have expressed.” Mr. Finerty'’s “tongue of 
fire ” is really the only weapon he has to use against England, and 
he makes good use of it, we admit. But England was never yet 
accustomed to be defeated by “ tongues of tire,” and least of all in 
such jaws as those of Fighting Finerty. The fundamental fact to 
be remembered about the American-Irish population is that they 
hate England on principle, and not because of any particular in- 
jury they may have themselves suffered. “1f England had never 
existed,” says Finerty, “if God in his mercy had sent an earth- 
quake to sink her in the seas 700 years ago, no Irishman would 
ever have starved, no Irishman would ever have begged, no Jrish- 
man would ever have been insulted. The soldier spirit of our race 
would have manifested itself against some nobler foe. We would 
never have been ground under a brutal tyranny; we would never 
have been defamed in England's cursed histories.” It is, of course, 
impossible to meet such nonsense as this. It is a pitiable mix- 
ture of whining over the past and imaginings of what might have 
been if history had not So written. The political imagination 
of the American Celt is his curse. He sees everything through 
green spectacles, Every phase of European politics is perpetually 
going to usher in Ireland's opportunity. India is always on the 
eve of revolt, and Russia is invariably just about to swoop across 
Afghanistan and into Candahar preparatory to the conquest of the 
Punjaub. Boundless talking and never-ending writing is the 
characteristic of the Irish patriots in America. They we 
believe they hold the future of the United States in their hand, 
and will become some day the arbiters of England’s destiny. It 
is idle to argue with such foolish people. We wish Mr. Gladstone 
joy of his allies, and our advice to loyal Englishmen and Irishmen 
is to keep on never minding them. A perusal of Mr. Ridgway’s 
last pamphlet will dispel any idea that Mr. Parnell’s paymasters 
are really dangerous. They duped the Irish people in 1865, and 
they are duping them again to-day. 


THREE LEGAL BOOKS.* 


R. HALL HALL'S volume on The Law of Allotments is 

intended, or at any rate suitable, rather for lay than for pro- 
fessional use. It was originally designed to form of the Bari 
of Onslow’s Landlords and Allotments, but has been published 
separately in order to admit of the latter being sold at a price 
sufficiently low to bring it within the reach of those for whom it 
is primarily intended. In point of arrangement and precision of 
statement Mr. Hall's book leaves something to be desired ; but 
as a handbook for landlords or trustees of charities who are, 
voluntarily or otherwise, lessors of allotments it will be found 
useful and trustworthy. Mr. Hall states briefly the effect of the 
several statutes by virtue of which a distinction exisis between 
the law relating to allotments and the ordinary law affecting the 
rights and obligations of landlord and tenant, and discusses in 
rather more detail the Allotments Extension Act of 1882. The 
chapters which follow upon the conditions of letting which are 
implied by different statutory enactments, or commonly expressed 
in existing forms of contract, upon the determination in different 
ways of the tenancy of an allotment-holder, and upon the rights 
Hse remedies of the parties to the contract, are perhaps the most 
valuable in the book. They must, however, be read in connexion 
wita the plentiful collection of forms of agreement and of rules 
which are either actually in use on various estates upon which 
allotments have been instituted, or have been poopered by Mr, 
Hall as suitable for various circumstances. These occupy the 
Third Part of the volume, while the Second Part consists 
of an edition, annotated by Mr. Hall, of all the Acts of Par- 
liament now in force whereby the subject of allotments is 
regulated. The importance of the subject is hardly likely to be 
denied. There are few subjects upon which there is a greater 
concurrence of expert opinion than the beneficial effect upon 
labourers, both in agricultural and manufacturing districts, of the 
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holding of a very small piece of land as a resource ancillary to 
their normal wage-earning occupation. It appears also to be the 
result of universal experience that when suitable land is chosen 
for allotmente, and they are judiciously managed, they are at 
least as remunerative to the owners of land as any other disposi- 
tion of it. One suggestion of Mr. Hall's, touching the conditions 
of allotment-holding in force on the greater part of the estates 
where they exist, deserves attentive consideration. It is that the 
common practice of all rates, taxes, and tithe rent-charge being 
payable by the landlord is probably wrong in principle. There is 
no doubt, as Mr. Hall urges, that it makes a man more of # 
citizen to pay rates and taxes. More important still, perhaps, is 
the consideration, also dwelt upon by Mr. Hall, that the rate- 
paying allotment-holder will realize far more readily than he who 
pays rates indirectly by paying a higher rent, that he must him- 
self, in the long ran, pay for whatever is done for him by “ the 
Government.” Mr. mentions two plans whereby this evil 
may be avoided without incurring the counter-evil of having to 
collect very small amounts from a great number of debtors. One 
is for the landlord to take rent enough to cover all outgoings and 
something more, and to return the balance at the next rent-day. 
The other is for the landlord to pay the outgoings out of his 
own pocket in the first instance, Lo to be repaid by an addi- 
tion to the rent. The latter seems the simpler method, as it 
would not be difficult for the landlord in fixing the amount of 
the rent to take into account the fact that for a part of each 
year he will be out of pocket in respect of rates not payable ulti- 
mately by him. It seems a sufficiently reasonable condition that 
the allotment shall be forfeited by conviction of a criminal offence ; 
but to substitute “commission” for conviction, as is sometimes 
done, has the obviously undesirable effect of erecting the landlord 
into an amateur and necessarily incompetent judge and jury. The 
poe of giving notice to quit would effect the same object little 
ess quickly, and with much less ap nee (and probability) of 
unfairness. The rule which Mr. Hall} has discovered to be in 
existence on one or two estates, whereby the tenant “ is directed 
to attend a place of worship, and is not to frequent public- 
houses,” is a conspicuous example of what landlords ought most 
carefully to avoid. Allotment-holders, though childish in many 
respects, are not children, and such petty and stupid tyranny can 
produce only the worst results. Mr. Hall’s forms of rules and 
notices are numerous and complete ; and, as they evince a thorough 
knowledge of drafting, and have obviously been settled not only 
with scrupulous care, but with a good deal of experience, they 
will be extremely useful to those who have practical occasion to 
consult his work. Among the sets of rules actually in force which 
Mr. Hall prints are those of the Hainton Estate Cow Club. 
A Cow Club is an institution eminently calculated to foster the 
Pp of agricultural humanity ; but people whom cows do not 
interest, while they admire the foresight which provides “that a 
person be appointed in each district to keep a supply of drinks for 
the use of the club,” may fuil at the first blush to perceive the 
relevance of the direction that “ when any cow is taken ill the 
owner shall apply to the Sw who keeps the drinks in his dis- 
trict.” Altogether Mr. ’s bonk is a valuable piece of work. 
How to organize a solicitor's office is perhaps not a problem the 
treatment of which promises at first sight superior entertainment 
to the general reader. It is, therefore, all the more to the credit 
of Mr. Edward Turner that he has made it the subject of a treatise 
nearly all of which most people might read with edification. This 
limitation is not to be understood as conveying censure of the 
exceptional part of the work, but only as indicating that the con- 
cluding a pny deal with the mysteries of conveyancing in terms 
too technical to be readily understood by any one who does not 
follow that particular branch of industry. The four-fifths of 
the book which deal with “‘ organization generally,” with “ or- 
ganization with special reference to contentious business,” and with 
“ taking instructions” in various specified contingencies, contain 
very little which any educated man need have any ditliculty in 
understanding, and a great deal which any one who may ever be 
in need of legal assistance may peruse with more or less profit and 
cheerfulness. The esoteric mysteries of a solicitor's art are of no 
very tremendous or exceptional nature—industry, method, end 
judgment being the qualities principally requisite to success, even 
as they are in all other kinds of respectable business. Therefore 
Mr. Turner's advice upon the general principlesas to staff, division 
of labour, the relations of partners, and the like, will repay the 
attention of many people besides solicitors. His peculiar merit is 
the fairness and guod-temper with which he discusses the various 
questions that may arise from time to time between dirferent 
solicitors, and between solicitors and their clerks, their clients, 
and the counsel whom they employ. There are few matters 
with which he deals concerning which he does not give some 
sound advice. That solicitors might with great advantage be- 
stow more care than they do upon the style of their literary 
or quasi-literary productions, few persons with much experience 


ing the prevalence of the existing defect to the increase which 
has taken place of late years in the practice of dictating im- 
portant documents to shorthand writers. It is given to many 
men to be able to write what they want to say correctly and 
judiciously, but it is not given to nearly so many to be able to 
utter it in consecutive speech with little orno preparation. Nothing” 
can be more sound than Mr. Turner's insistence upon the absolute 


duty of solicitors to keep the money of other people entrusted to 
their care entirely separate from their own, and his recommenda~ 


of the matter will deny, and he is probably right in attribut- . 
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tion of a “ trial trip” to solicitors meditating partnership is the 
more valuable because in their case it can be put in ce more 
easily than in partnerships of some other kinds. On several points 
of wholly internal economy, such as the necessity of keeping a 
contemporaneous record of all costs, especially those where the 
solicitor has to pay money out of pocket, Mr. Turner offers valu- 
able advice to his fellows; while he properly denounces such ex- 
travagance, whether due to unscrupulousness or stupidity, as led 
to the setting out, in an affidavit of documents in Hill v. Hart- 
Davis, of 4,216 letters, with the date and name of the writer and 
recipient of each several one. In the chapter dealing generally 
with the matters coming under the comprehensive name of “ sharp 
practice” Mr. Turner lays down a rule which to some people may 
seem something over-strict. It amounts to this, that no solicitor 
should ever, under any circumstances, do anything which, by the 
strict rules of professional etiquette, could possibly be resented as 
sharp practice. Though no exception can * taken to the words 
used by Mr. Turner, there is something to be said on the other 
side of the question. Suppose one party have, by inadvertence, 
given their opponents an advantage in some such matter as time, 
and that the client, having been made fully acquainted with the 
nature of the circumstances and of the professional feeling on the 
subject, deliberately insists upon claiming his strict legal rights in 
the fullest possible manner—is the solicitor justified in throw- 
ing up the case, and exposing his client to the trouble and 
ex of seeking fresh legal advice, or to the danger of attempt- 
ing to do for himself work with which he is not acquainted, 
and which in a general way it is the business of solicitors 
to do for him? Solicitors have to remember that, though it 
is undoubtedly to their interest, individually and collectively, to 
make mutual concessions in formal matters, so as to enable 
business to be carried on conveniently and without personal 
bitterness, these considerations do not in the least affect the client, 
who may have reasons of his own for thinking it right to enforce 
the letter of the law. The subject is one upon which it is hardly 
possible to lay down an inflexible rule for general use, and in 
which every case must be decided as it arises upon a full con- 
sideration of all the circumstances involved. Mr. Turner's book 
is written throughout in a pleasant tone, and shows him to be at 
once thoughtful, high-minded, and thoroughly sensible. Few 
young solicitors can read his book without profiting by his 
suggestions, and few old ones without finding something to 
interest or amuse them. For those who are not solicitors at all 
it affords a pleasing glimpse into the details of an important 
profession. 
A treatise on the Interpretation of Mercantile Agreements is a 
work which any competent lawyer might laudably undertake. 
When the treatise takes the form of a digest in which the pro- 
eine are printed in a few words in large type, and in which, 
ior the most part, there is rarely given any more elaborate justifi- 
cation than a reference to a particular case, the value of the work 
depends a good deal upon the reputation of the author. Mr. 
Dennistoun Wood has adopted the latter method, and therefore 
the value of his book is to some extent problematical. Mr. Wood 
— to have taken for his model “the language of a well- 
rawn modern statute.” Many lawyers who have had a 
deal of experience of modern statutes would like to know to what 
statute Mr, Wood refers. Mr. Wood's digest is furnished with 
occasional “ corollaries,” “ notes,” “appendices,” and so forth in 
different sorts of type, which in some degree elucidate the question 
how far his interpretation in particular cases is accurate. But, on 
the whole, he writes principally er cathedrd, as one having autho- 
rity. Therefore those who want to know what Mr. Wood thinks 
is the correct interpretation of mercantile documents will be able 
to gratify their curiosity, and those (if any) who do not will be 
able to let it alone. 


“ MILITARY MEDICINE.”* 


N interest. more than esoteric attaches itself to these lectures 
delivered at Netley by the veteran Surgeon-General Maclean. 
For, a from the professional value of the author's teaching, 
tales on a long and varied experience in ice, there 
can be gathered from this book a striking history of the great, 
though gradual, improvement attained to in late years as regards 
the health of our troops in India, and a no less striking account 
of the difficulties which our army medical officers have had to 
_ contend with in bringing about this improvement, often un- 
’ aided, or even opposed, by the authorities. Examples of the evil 
effects of prejudice and red-tapism in matters concerning army 
hygiene are neither few nor insignificant in these pages ; but there 
is evidence, nevertheless, that a great triumph has been won 
at last by the hygienist, however often in the struggle his voice 
may have been silenced. Dr. Maclean, however, is no professio 
grombler, nor a recalcitrant against authority, but has worked 
and contributed his share to the important reforms spoken of 
with an unostentatious vigour rare among men. No less admir- 
able is his modest and temperate way of writing about the evils 
he deplores and the victories which medical science has won. 
lectures appear now on the author's retirement from the 
post of Lecturer on Military Medicine at Netley, a post that 
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he has held for the last twenty-three yars; all the earlier 
part of his professional life having been sent in the Indian 
service. It ap to have been made a mater of comment in 
some quarters that the valuable knowledge gained at the Netley 
Hospital has not been sooner disseminated foithe benefit of the 
profession by means of published lectures or othr writings ; it is 
interesting, therefore, to hear what Dr. Maclen has to say in 
answer to this complaint. He tells us that in te early days of 
his professorship he arom to publish, from time } time, some of 
his lectures; but that his intention to continue th practice was 
frustrated by an “ untoward event.” He delivered : lecture, and, 
what was worse, he published it, in which he commeited on a cer- 
tain outbreak of yellow fever which was attended with a great 
mortality among our officers and men. This epidemic was not 
unexpected—ample notice of its approach being gwen. The 
coming was anno by competent medical wthority ; 
but the warning, Dr. Maclean says, was neglected until he day of 
was over. As soon as this lecture appeared a great storm 
urst over its author’s head, and the Secre for War was 
appealed to by the municipal authorities of the inculpatel place 
asked to judge of the propriety of the published ter The 
War Minister found no fault with the lecture, but decided that 
in future all lectures delivered at Netley should be submitted to 
him before publication. “I wish it to be distinctly understeod,” 
says Dr. Maclean, “ that I have never in word or thought called 
in question the absolute right of the Secretary for War to ise 
such an order. But, speaking for myself, it operated as a cheek 
on me, for I am so constituted that I cannot publish under a 
censorship, however mild, judicious, or even generous.” The order 
referred to appears to have checked others as well; for, from the 
date of its issue to the appearance of the present volume, no 
lectures delivered in the Army Medical School by any of the 
professors have been published. 

However much this official obstruction may be deplored, the 
intrinsic value of the lectures which now a has been in no 
way lessened by the circumstances in which they were delivered, 
There could be no other end or aim in the author's mind than to 
give the best instruction to his hearers, who would shortly have 
to go forth and act for themselves. So here we have plain truths 
plainly put, and these lectures have all the marks of simplicity 
and genuineness so often absent from medical writings which are 
intended as much to catch the public eye as to give instruction to 
those who need it. There is nothing to be found here, as in many 
of the ad captandum medical works of the present day, of won- 
derful cures and royal roads to successful practice; nothing of 
the vulgar striving after effect and novelty, or the pseudo-scientific 
and popular writing which, being interpreted, generally means 
that the authors claim some special gift or knowledge, of which 
merely written information is unable to fully convey the practical 
result. Dr. Maclean’s lectures are a model of carefulness, modesty, 
and earnest purpose, and as such will meet with the approval of 
the best men in his profession. 

In the first lecture a clear and interesting account is given of 
the state of military hygiene in India in what the author calls the 
“ pre-sanitary age,” as contrasted with the present time. Before 
1860 the great aim of the local authorities was to confine the 
efforts of the medical officers to the cure of disease; and the 
opinion of most at that time seemed to be in accord with that— 
quoted by our author—of a general whose army was melting 
away from preventible causes—namely, “ medical advice” (by 
which was meant advice on the prevention of disease) “ is a very 
good thing when it is asked for.’ At this time the death-rate of 
the British soldier oscillated round 69 per 1,000, Barracks were 
ill-placed, ill-contrived, ill-ventilated, and overcrowded, drai 
was almost entirely ignored, and the food and water supply 
neglected. After 1860 improvements were started Royal 
Commission, its recommendations being based on ila 
supplied by the medical and other officers of the home and 
Tndan armies. Ten years after this the death-rate of the — 
was about 17} per 1,000, and the number of men constantly si 
was scarcely more than half that of the rete! ri In 
the following decade the accounts are brighter still, Thechapters 
which follow on the malarious fevers of India are entirely of 
medical interest. They are remarkable for their clearness, and 
especially worthy of study on the question of treatment of disease. 
Dr. Maclean's lectures show, like many other good medical books, 
that improvement in treatment has largely consisted in detecting 
the harm done by those who have gone before. A graphic ac- 
count is given of the practice of a certain doctor whose influence 
was active in India in our author's early days. He — to 
have been a very Sangrado, and something more, for he gave 
mercury freely. Having the “ courage of his opinions” and some 
literary ability, he seems to have deeply impressed the then 
rising generation of Indian practitioners with his d teach- 
ing. fis school bled, purged, and salivated, and mortality 
was ten times as great as now among the sufferers from remittent 
fever. “Happy,” we read, “ were those who succumbed in com- 

i with others who came out of the unequal battle 
flahehed, maimed, almost toothless, and mercurialized.” And in 
another place, when reference is again made to certain harmful 
methods of treating disease, we find a reflection which for its 
apparent naiveté may cause the profane to smile, but nevertheless 
is not entirely superfluous in its obviousness. “There is, to my 
mind,” says Dr. Maclean, *‘ something revolting in a death brought 


about, directly or indirectly, by a remedy intended to cure.” 
Enteric fever, relapsing fever, dengue, and yellow fever occupy 
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the next lectures, whch are followed by a discussion of sunstroke ; 
the book being brught to a close with a series of excellent 
chapters on cholergand the diseases of the alimentary canal and 
liver which are soprevalent in India. In the lecture on dysentery 
we f da terriblestory of official neglect in the account given of 
the old infantry Jarracks at Secunderabad, which were “ the home 
and headquarter” of this dire disease. For years they were used, 
in spite of the ondemnation of any number of medical officers, and 
the support o/ this condemnation by inspecting officers through 
every ei open to them. These “ vile buildings at last died 
hard,” but na before a Commission was appointed as the result of 
a Parliamenary discussion to report on them, On another occasion 
(but this ws as long ago as 1840) a regiment of 900 men who 
arrived fran India at Tientsin, in China, in high health and 
efficiency, was reduced to but 200 fit to bear arms, the rest being 
down wit) fever and scorbutic dysentery, owing to being forced 
to ee’ hilf-putrid meat at the order of their commander, who 
thoughtthe waste of so much “human food” bad economy. Our 
author,in reluctantly recalling this “ miserable episode of military 
history,” which was within his personal knowledge, remarks that 
it wa a spectacle of distress as pitiable as can be found in the 
histoy of human suffering. 

Ir the discussion on cholera, which deals shortly, but very 
clealy, with the whole question up to its most recent develop- 
matt, the author declares himself on the side of those who believe 
that this disease is propagated, not by the air, but along the lines 
o/ human travel and intercourse; and makes a trenchant and 
much-needed comment on the tendency shown by some medical 
authorities to be biased in their teaching on this all-important 
point by considerations other than strictly scientific. He quotes 

o Reports on the matter by one who was for many years the 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India; the first 
dated in 1867, upholding the doctrine of the diffusion of the 

i by human intercourse; the other in 1881, containing the 
statement that “ experience testifies to the truth of the conclusion 
that cholera is not carried by persons from one locality to another.” 
Dr. Maclean remarks on this that “it is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that, consciously or unconsciously, political considera- 
tions weighed with this able officer when he changed his opinions 
in this remarkable manner. It is certain that the Government of 
India was alarmed lest foreign nations in their jealousy of British 
commercial prosperity should establish to the detriment of Indian 
trade quarantine ations of an oppressive character. Any other 
theory than the one advocated in the annual Reports of the Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India was wrong, and the 
officer who sinned in this way was branded as a mischievous 
theorist. I would rather have avoided any reference to this un- 
pleasant subject, but it is part of the history of cholera in India, 
and I cannot pass it over in silence.” Those who remember the 
anscientific heat of the controversy on this subject which was 
evident in both medical and other circles in recent years will 
not consider that Dr. Maclean has erred in again calling attention 
to the absolute necessity of absence of bias on the part of our 
army and other official medical men in all their public utterances. 

question of the baci origin of cholera is left by Dr. 
Maclean as still sub judice. e treatment of this affection is 
clearly and admirably dealt with, His teaching on this point is 
evidently the result of long and wide experience. A powerful 
blow is given to those who their treatment of cholera on un- 
proved theories. Speaking, for instance, of one especial theory 
ing to the treatment by purgation, which, in the opinion of the 
best authorities on tropical medicine, is in a high degree dangerous, 
the author refers to one practitioner who earned for himself among 
the Mussulman troopers committed to his care the sobriquet of 
oa a of Death ; and he further refers to a well-known Indian 
ical officer, a pupil of the author of the above-mentioned 
theory, who, going out to India strongly imbued with his teacher's 
notions, soon learned in the school of experience that their in- 
genuity was their only recommendation. “ Believe me, gentle- 
men,” says Dr. Maclean, “ cholera can purge and kill without the 
well-meant assistance of the physician.” . 

Further into the medical virtues of this book we cannot enter. 
It is throughout good and interesting, and will be profitable to a 
far larger number of readers than the “ old Netley men” to whom 
it is dedicated. 


WEY’S ROME.* 


T HIS is a cheap edition of a work on Rome which was - 
lished both in French and in English many years ago. It is 
copiously illustrated with woodcuts, partly taken from photographs, 
and partly from sketches made by the talented young painter 
Henn ault, who at the age of twenty-eight died in a chance 
skirmish during the Prussian siege of Paris. The cuts are well 
engraved, and It’s drawings are full of character and life- 
like realism. In saying this our commendation of the work must 
abruptly close. Its text consists of a mass of senseless rhapsody, 
combined with an amount of blunders, which 
very serious examples crowd almost every page, As an archeologist 
M. Wey would laos been behind his timp if he had lived in the 
seventeenth century, and he calmly reproduces errors which have 
been almost forgotten for the last two centuries. The ludicrous 
impression produced by reading a work of this kind is heightened 


* Rome, By Francis Wey. English edition. London: Virtue & Co. 


by the wonderful English of its translator, who in many places 
renders the sufficiently foolish original doubly silly by the ignorant 
literalness of his rendering. Francesco Cenci is called an “ odious 
shoot ”; a curtain is described as being “‘ doubled” with leather; 
and a painted head is said to be “ of a style and sweep purel. 
Roman.” These are fair samples of the style of the whole work, 
which, from its combined childishness of matter and form, can 
scarcely be discussed in a serious manner. 


BOOKS AND BOOKMEN.* 


poner people have been heard to complain of some recent 
reprints of Mr. Thackeray's work that it contained so 
much about people's dinners, and they were not interested 
in people's dinners. We are afraid that readers of this solid 
order, intent en high matters, will not greatly appreciate Mr. 
Lang’s Books and Bookmen, for it contains a great deal which is 
not elevating, and will not tend to form the adult conscience, 
Indeed it may be doubted whether it contains anything which 
serves these excellent purposes. Mr. Lang has obviously written 
the essays to this volume for the excellent reason that he likes 
their subjects, just as Thackeray liked dining and speaking of 
dinners, and has not thought of the serious person at all, 
Swift was not the only man of letters who could write well 
about a broomstick if he chose. ‘To have a style of your 
own is all that is necessary, and Mr. Lang has a style very 
much his own. One may think that the Pastissier Frangavs 
is something of a broomstick, and be absolutely indifferent 
to its priee and the number of copies which survive, and yet 
enjoy the spectacle of Mr. Lang revelling in talk about it. For 
that is what he does. Le Pastissier Frangais seems to have the 
ticular power of drawing him, and one seems to remember a 
ong series of references to this desirable Elzevir which it would 
be an affectation to ae could not be recognized as from the 
same eminent band, A power of irritating grave persons is 
among his enviable gifts, and there are doubtless hundreds who 
will be nettled by the statement that “ Latin, by the way, went 
out as Protestantism came in,” in the course of an article on the 
“Curiosities of Parish Registers.” They will grievously suspect 
that it contains a jeer, and will see malignity in the “by the 
way.” They will ask why it was wonderful that Latin should go 
out of parish registers when it had wholly ceased to be the 
official language of the Church? and also whether more of it 
is not known at this hour in England than in all Catholic 
Europe put together? They would be just as weil em- 
loyed in ny a Japanese ghost with a repeating rifle, 
ow and then Mr. Lang slashes into a big question, and dis- 
misses it in his own fine airy way. Thus in the paper on 
“ Literary Forgeries” he proves “the extreme worthlessness of 
literary taste as a criterion of the autheuticity of writings” by 
the example of Sir William Temple and his mistake about the 
letters of Phalaris. But how about the literary taste of Beutley ? 
After all, what did Sir William, who never pretended to be a pro- 
found scholar, do but accept a current tradition and show a ten- 
dency to believe that anything which came from classic times—as 
the letters, after all, do—must needs be good, according to the 
loyal but uncritical practice of his time. Were Bentley's argu- 
ments from the language and matters of fact meant to be more 
than supports of an opinion he had already arrived at by help of 
his “ literary taste”? Mr, Lang dismisses the refusal of Malone 
and “ theexperts” to be gulled by Ireland as probably “ as much in- 
fluenced by jealousy as by science.” How easy it is to smash a case 
in point against you by thehelp of “supposes.” Had Dr. Johnson's 
literary taste nothing to do with his refusal to accept Macpherson ? 
The fact that all sorts of incompetent persons, who for the rest 
may be amiable and learned, appeal to their taste and only show 
their want of it, does not prove it to be no criterion. Is no man’s 
ate a criterion of claret because gentlemen who cannot really 
tinguish between Margaux of ’58 and Ordinaire discourse largely 
of wines? Pooh. But here we are criticizing Mr. Lang after the 
fashion of the earnest person, which may possibly prove—something 
too painful to be put into words. 

As becomes its title, much of Mr. Lang's volume is devoted to 
old books. From the very first essay the apprentice book-collector 
may be warned to avoid virs and be wise in time. Among 
other things he will learn—if he can read between the lines—that 
no class of men has a more heartless contempt for the bungles of 
beginners than your bibliomaniac. Even Mr. Lang would despise 
the youth who was taken in by an Elzevir of bad date, and, indeed, 
considering how admirably he has pointed out the true path, he would 
bein theright. Afterreading this guide tothe buyer, no man of sense 
ought ever again to spend sixpence on an Elzevir without 
pedigree. In “ Bibliomania in France” he again slays the mis 
taken people who think Grolier was a binder. “A Bookman’s 
Purgatory ” tells how a fiend (in a dream) punished Mr. Thomas 
Blinton, just as, according to Mr. Hill Burton, certain Scotchmen 
with a turn for practical joking took their revenge on a Philistine 
with a long purse who was spoiling the Edinburgh market for less 
wealthy collectors. In “Some Japanese Bogie-Books” Mr. Lang 
has less to say about the books than the bogies. Rightly, too, 
for they are by far the finest things of their kind yet produced. 


eo By Andrew Lang. London: Longmans & Co. 
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The illustrations, not nearly, as he wickedly says, the best he 
could have given if he had not entertained an unjustifiable con- 
tfal, with “like Mlle Sarah Bernhard 
i with a ing likeness to t as she 
on the canvas of Mr. Jan van Beers. “ A Well and Water 

Bie” ia all a ghost ought to be. “A Chink and Orevice Bogie” 
is less good—hideous but too solid. In the text will be found full 
and learned accounts of the ghost as he appears to the Chinese 
and Japanese. —a the first of these people the ghost is fre- 
quently, if not generally, blessed. He has a oes ow, oat 
ial function, though whether they are discharged in this or 
the ghost world does not sufficiently appear. Some, we fear, 
would not be accepted as ghosts among the outer barbarians of 
this island. The Chinese “judge of the dead” who on with 
Chu and helped him through with his examinations, and Mrs. Chu 
toa new head, was no more a ghost than a fairy is. He belonged 
to quite another order of beings for anything we can see. What- 


tomed to keep silence about accidents 


them the example. At 
ou have just uttered. I see nothing to 
befallen ou.” 


of the author's different varieties of style. The sift of translating 
really well, is a rarer one than that of brilliant original writing. 
Mrs. Congrev: 

no of taste, occasionally style — but 
at other times it is lacking in simplicity. © following dial 
between a cowherd and a sawyer has unite restic 
ring :— 


e acquits herself fairly well of her tsk. There are 


hardly the rquisite rustic 


“T hope your fall will have no bad consequences.” 
“T have no fears so far as my health is concerned,” replied the girl. 
“In what other way, then ? 4 
“Qh, you know quite well.” 
“You that nowadays 
ou ought to w, thoi men are rot 
en on make people lagh 
"3 ex 


pense. 
“I might answer that men can hold their tongues when girls set 

at in the acci whith has 


ever his race was, he is excellent company, and so are all the | “ «] an; glad to hear it, and I am donbl grateful to you.” 
other Chinese and Japanese ghosteses. Besides you know? added “Martin, he wished, 
“my connexion with the village jesters is not intimate enough to give ne 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


M*. WALWORTH’S novel is a spirited and animated de- 
scription of an original set of people living amongst unusual 
surroundings. The story will repay the patience required to bear 
with its long-winded sentences, its occasional pomposity, and the 
over-abundance of Nigger dialect, which is probably most faithfully 
nted in these pages, but to the colhanty English reader is 
evoking’ unintelligible, and not worth the trouble of trying to 
understand. Yet, with these few drawbacks, The New Man of 
Rossmere is worth knowing. He is a Yankee and a Northerner, 
and is avoided for the first year of his arrival by his Southern 
neighbours the Southmeads, Christmas Day comes, however, and 
the father of the family astonishes them by announcing that, 
having chanced to make Major Denny's acquaintance, he has 
invited him to dinner. There is a general outcry at first, only 
by the gentle remonstrance of the young and lovely 
“Ursula,” the widow of a Southern officer, killed in the war, 
who lives with the Southmeads and is the general peacemaker. 
She “in her soft, coaxing voice” that Christmas “is just 
the time for friendly overtures.” The eldest boy, too, observes 
that “this particular fellow didn’t write the emancipation pro- 
clamation, nor burn our cotton either,” and so it fo 
this “broad-shouldered athlete,” who has been so carefully 
avoided as a mortal enemy by the Southmeads, gradually proves 
himself worthy of their affectionate homage and esteem. His 
large clear grey eyes and handsome features complete his 
le exterior, and he is pleasantly described throughout, 
without much exaggeration, as a man who is equal to every 
emergency that may arise, in the wild country which he has 
chosen for his home. “ Things had not improved at Tievina since 
the war. Rather had they detericrated with the oe that 
ace marks the downward progress of men and things.” 
vina is the name of a plantation in the southern part of 
Arkansas, “ which had been owned and run by the Southmeads 
unto the fourth generation of that happy-go-lucky family.” The 
love are gracefully told, and are not by any means too 
prolix, nor too thrilling, but the skill of the author comes forth 
the strongest in her description of plantation life, and in her ex- 
Citing scenes amongst the < om Major Denny becomes the 
mainspring of all that is noble and self-sacrificing amongst the 
little community of white men at Tievina, and no less amongst 
the blacks. The Major's younger brother, Manton, is well de- 
scribed, as possessing many attractive qualities, but he has dis- 
his family by falling into evil courses. During the negro 
Tiot on the election day, however, Manton sacrifices his own life 
to save that of a repulsive old man, who had married the girl 
Manton loved, but who had shown him kindness. 
Pallid, but undaunted, Manton reared his handsome head above the 
surging, wavering mass. With uplifted hand and voice he assayed to 
assuage their unreasoning wrath. . . . In that supreme moment he seemed 
to soar above every weakness that had marred his past career, and proudl 
vindicated his brotherhood to Stirling Denny. He was godlike in h 
austere composure, dauntless in his quiet bravery, heroic in his resolve to 
protect the aged and enfeebled old man. . . . An appeal to honor is 


useless where honor itself has never appealed. Of the few who heard, 
not one heeded. “Blood!” The sentiment of the multitude resolved 


itself into that one sullen roar “ Blood ! "—Pp. 269-270. 


We must congratulate the translator of Sciobéret’s Tales of 
Country Life in La Gruyére more on her motives in endeavour- 
ing to reproduce the idyllic freshness of the originals than on her 
complete success in the carrying out of her effort. The three 
stories she has selected have a healthy pastoral atmosphere about 
them, a pleasant smell of pine-trees, although each is somewhat 
weak in motive. The first, “ Martin the Sawyer,” is certainly 
the best, both as regards interest and construction. It has also 
the advantage over the two which follow it, of showing examples 


* The New Man of Rossmere. By Mrs. J. M. Walworth. London: 
Tales of Count: ife in La Gruyére. From the French of Pierre 
by Congreve. Blackwood & Sons. 


An Outsider, By Hawley Smart. London: White & Co. 


the opportunity of amusing them at the expense of a—pretty girl lite 
‘ou. 
yee Thatis true: you have few friends in the parish. 


“From that you conclude that a man of whom they speak so ill, must be 


bad?” 


“T have drawn no conclusions. I abstain from pronouncing judgment 


upon facts, when I am ignorant of motives. But——” 


But ? 
“TI must candidly own that I have so often heard you blamed, that my 


opinion of you has been somewhat prejudiced by it.” 


“It is hard to be condemned without being heard.” 
always remember the help 


“ If you measure your gratitude by the amount of help given, I fear it 


“Oh, 1 have not condemned you, and I 


you have just given me,” 
will not counterbalance your prejudices.” 

We are grateful, however, to Mrs. Congreve for avoiding the collo- 
quial vulgarisms, which some writers love to put in the mouths of 
their 
with his mill-stream are quaint, and recal to some extent our old 
friend Hans Andersen. 
sionally to stifle a surreptitious yawn, there isa great deal that is 
pleasing in the stories 


peasants. The conversations of Martin with his saw and 
Itogether, although we may have occa- 


t Mrs, Congreve has introduced to us. 
Sporting novels are apt to be passed over with less attention 


than they deserve, by those whose tastes are exclusively literary. 
Thackeray, however, once remarked, that he would willingly 
have surrendered the authorship of Vanity Fair to have written 
ws that o—- Sporting Tour, Since the deaths of Surtees and Whyte 


elville, Captain Hawley Smart has worthily held his place at 


the head of those writers who devote themselves to sporting 
subjects, There is, perhaps, a rather too strong family likeness 
between many of his novels; but, on the other hand, his readers 


know precisely what to —_- when they take up one of his 
books, and they are never disappointed. Most of his characters 
belong to one general — at of the military man who 
rides hard to hounds and his “‘ monkeys,” with a cynical 
smile, whether at cards or on the racecourse; but the t 
author manages, notwithstanding, to give a certain individu- 
ality to each—a task requiring no little ingenuity. In his 
latest book — Hawley Smart gives us descriptions of covert- 
shooting, smoking-room gatherings, exciting runs, and a close 
finish—all in his most spirited and most graphic style. The 
character of Sparrow, the bookmaker, is skilfully and truthfull 
drawn, The somewhat melodramatic incidents towards the e 
of the novel are treated in as natural a manner as their nature 
permits. Altogether An Outsider is a thoroughly pleasant and 
exhilarating story. 

Miss Davy’s story has a resemblance to the play of Martyre, an 
English version of which was recently produced at the St. jh 4 
Theatre under the title of 4 Wife's Sacrifice. The motive in this 
play was unnatural and unpleasant enough—that of a wife who 
sacrifices her own good name, and br her husband's heart, 
because, to save her mother's reputation, she allows her illegiti- 
mate brother to pass for her lover. In Miss Davy’s story this idea 
is weaker and more puerile still. Her heroine, Lady Jaye, makes 
a mystery out of the existence of a rather disreputable cousin, in 
deference to the whimsical wish of a deceased aunt, Lady 
Jaye’s silly and unjustifiable course of action brings about an im- 
possible tragedy which sends her off her head after the manner 
of Pauline, and other of the late Hugh Conway’s heroines, She 
is restored to comparative reason by the method adopted in the 
French play of Marcel—that is to say, by being placed in the 
surroundings in which she had lived before all the trouble began. 
On her recovery she regains her memory of all the events of her 
life, with the exception of those which occurred during the 

= ing year. The characters are of the most conventional 
order. 
she had the graceful playfulness of a kitten, combined with a 
thoughtfulness and consideration for others far beyond her years.” 
She is “wooed and won by Sir Gilbert Jaye, Baronet—a man 
of high social position, fifteen years her senior.” Her dis- 
reputable cousin Cecil has eyes “in whose blue depths there 
was a melancholy something.” There is also a wi Colonel, 
who sits “ with his glass in his eye, a = smile on his 
satirical lips; he looked lank and lean and Mephistophelean.” 
And, that there may be no doubt as to his character, he goes 
to fancy balls dressed as Mephistopheles. Those who have beer 
to balls, and have seen a colonel in a hired dress of this 


Between Man and Wife. By E. M. Davy, Author of “ Under the Rose” 
&c, London: White & Co. 1887. 


kind, will doubtless remember how awe-inspiring was the effect. 


dy Jaye is “ the most lovable little creature imaginable; _- 
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The most interestog character in the book is a comic coroner, 
such as Mr. W. 5. Gilbert might have conceived; but we unfor- 
tunately do not reach him until p. 174. He is a susceptible 
official; and whle superintending an inquest on the body of the 
dissipated cousn, we are told that “he had wild sons of his 
own, and the thought made his voice grow husky.” Miss Davy 
is rather weghed down by an accumulation of etiquette-book- 
lore which gves a somewhat stilted and artificial flavour to her 
writing. 

Sir Gilbert looked at the face of the speaker, then at the Greek pirate’s 
dress he were. *“ Awkward,” he thought; “[ do not know him, and 
scarcely like asking one of my own guests his name.” He was about to 
do so, however, with an apology, when Lady Jaye passed on the arm of the 
old Earl o) F——. The young Greek went up to her. 

“ Pardm me,” he said, bowing so as to include the Earl; “but Sir 
Gilbert jaye requires a couple to complete his set of lancers. Will you 
honour ne, Lady Jaye ?” 


We fear that all we can say in praise of Between Man and Wife 
is thst it is in one volume. 


REPRINTS OF ALBERT SMITIL.* 


_— novels of Albert Smith were popular in their day; but 
their day is over. Auires temps, autres meurs. Dickens 
remains, and Thackeray; the stars of these masters have not 
ed even in the fierce dawn of Mr. Howells. But the manners 
which Albert Smith delighted to paint have long since vanished 
into the past, and the artist bas followed his models, LKven 
the humours of Mr. Prodgers are obsolete; the savotr-faire, the 
cleverness, the high spirits of Mr. Jack Johnson himself have gone 
the way of all that is mainly conventional; the devices of Mr. 
Wyndham Fiitter are one with the experiences of Christopher 
Tadpole, and upon Aimée and her sisters—nominum umbre ; the 
faint, pale ghosts of dreams that haunted the vigils of Béranger 
and Paul de Kock—there has come the fate of all the Unveracities, 
the doom of whatever is false and factitious from the birth. To 
the rising generation such developments of the picaresque novel 
as The Pottleton Legacy and The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury are 
merely disconcerting. ‘Lhe convention of literature and the facts 
of society have suffered so much change since they were produced, 
that they seem to them who know them now for the first time 
at best “ like thin keen sounds of dead men’s speech,” while 
at worst they are simply tedious and impossible. To those who 
read them in the freshness of their ow they are stilla joy. But 
of these there is perhaps not enough to make a public, 

-In all probability, however, the victim of the present revival is 
ratber the illustrator than the novelist. It has been recognized 
that Albert Smith is dead, but it has also been surmised that 
Leech, a greater person, is still living, and that even at his 
crudest and most imperfect, his is still a name to conjure with. 
If this be true, then is surmise a trifle less intelligent (even) than 
usual, and the admirers of John Leech may well complain that 
his mistakes have not been le/t in the obscurity of oblivion. For 
the fact is that, in both The Marchioness of Brinvilliers and The 
Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, the text is better than the pictures. 
The first—ill-written, ill-conceived, and ill-executed—is but a 
kind of imitation of the romantic novel of Damas. It gives 
us Albert Smith at his worst and weakest; for it combines 
the dialogue of common melodrama with the analysis and de- 
scription of the penny novel, and it cannot in these days be 
taken seriously from any point of view. That Leech, the genial 
hamourist, the most modern of the moderns, should have essayed, 
in all seriousness, to illustrate such a farrago of sham nonsense 
and make-believe picturesque, was, on the face of it, preposterous, 
In the hands of George Cruikshank, or even that strange, unequal 
mannered creature the attempt would have had interest- 
ing results ; in Leech’s, the issue has been simply disastrous. The 
series of etchings in which he has pictured such scenes of the 
novel as seemed fittest for illustration are altogether unworthy 
his fame. They are conscientiously wrought, no doubt, and they 
are not lacking in strong effects of black and white. But in the 
realization of character, the presentment of gesture, the suggestion 
of expression, they are not much abead of the most popular efforts 
of the lamented Skelt himself. They do not rise to the level of 
Adelphi melodrama; such scowls, indeed, such grins of hatred 
and terocity, such attitudes of feeble-minded wrath, such obvious 
malignity, such limp yet wooden-headed staginess, would have 
seemed unnatural at the very Coburg; and only by the “ penny- 
erase nant ” heroes of the toy-theatre can their 
majestic insufficiency be paralleled. Exili, Ste-Croix, the Mar- 
chioness, Lachaussée, Bénoit, Bras d'Acier, Desgrais—all the per- 
sonages of Albert Smith’s absurd and most conventional melo- 
drawa become in Leech’s hands a scandal to the melodramatic 
stage. There are people, we believe, so ill advised as to admire 
them in this second state of theirs; but that is nothing. There 
are people who will admire anything; and for those who have 
ventured, for purposes of enthusiasm, into this icular galley, 
all that can be said is that Leech is Leech, and that it is fortunate 
he did not seriously work for Skelt, or they would have been 
found worshipping, in all sadness and humility, at a shrine where 


* The Marchioness of Brinvilliers. By Albert Smith. Illustrated 
Jobn Leech. London: Bentley. 1687. 


the common form of adoration includes a good deal of honest 
laughter. 


nitely more profitable to consider—than the pictures in The 
Marchioness of Brinvilliers. Leech has made nothing at all of 
Jack Johnson; but he has realized the hero in a way; and, 
though we cannot refrain from instituting melancholy comparisons 
between his achievement and (say) the Pecksniff, or even the Tom 
Pinch, of Hablot Browne, we are grateful for such small mercies 
as are vouchsafed to us and dis; to make the most of them. 
The Raggles cycle, too, is well worth looking at. Excellent in 
the “Last Appearance” of that gifted surgeon, Leech is almost 
himself in the “ Hercules Returning from a Fancy Ball”; while in 
at least one detail of ‘‘ Mr. Rawkins’s Election Committee”— the 
figure of the boy Bob disguised in his master’s gladiatorial shield 
and helmet and ead an for the edification of Messrs. Tweak, 
Simmons, P. and Ledbury, on the top of a rabbit-hutch— 
he is almost on a level with the graphic historian of Mr. Briggs 
and the Brook Green Volunteer. But, as we have said, the text 
is on the whoie superior to the illustrations, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


de publication of the great illustrated edition of M. Duruy's 
Histoire des Romains being finished, Messrs. Hachette have 
undertaken to put before readers his Histowre des Grecs (1) in 
similarly sumptuous fashion, The author's account of the genesis 
of the work may strike the irreverent as a little comic. He made 
up his mind, it seems, as a boy to write a History of France. But 
when asa man he began to think of executing his scheme, he 
found that the traces of Roman influence were so strong in Gaul 
that it was necessary to write the history of Rome first. And, in 
the same way, when he was studying the history of Rome, he 
found that to do it properly you must write a History of Cireece. 
The only objection that we have to this House-that-Jack-built 
argument is that logically M. Duruy never ought to have written 
anything at all. He ought to have discovered when he turned 


Aryan antiquity were so strong that a man must first write on 
those subjects. And so he would have got up to savage and pre- 
historic history, which when a man reaches (unless he have a 
quite miraculous vigour of spirit such as probably only one person 
living possesses) he may be said to be timshed. However, 
M. Duruy did not —_ his logic to the entrance of this Nirvana, 
but wrote two big histories. These, as those who have studied 
them know, are, if not works of genius, very careful and ex- 
haustive compilations, and in their editions “de luxe” pass all 
other histories in the amount of illustration of the very first class 
which they contain. The present volume is abundantly furnished 
with maps, of the excellence in which Messrs, Hachette yield to 
no map-publishers in the world; almost every other page has a 
black and white archeological reproduction of interest, and there 
are some half-dozen of the wonderfully executed chromolitho- 
graphs which, as in the Roman book, if they do not halt “ per- 
vert a reconciled maid,” at least half convert a prejudiced critic. 
Turn, for instance, to the plate which gives a vase representing 
Croesus on his pyre (“I’m afraid you must have got very hot,” 
Mr. Toots would have said if he had subsequently met the Lydian 
monarch), and observe the singular freedom from greasiness and 
gaudiness, the twin curses of chromolithography, which dis- 
tinguishes it. 
Students of Old French in England are not very many; but 
they are increasing in number, and almost a!] of them must be 
prepared to welcome M. Paul Meyer's long-promised bovk on the 
medizeval legend of Alexander(2). It wiil certainly disappoint 
no qualitied reader, though some such readers may regret that in 
the twenty years during which it has at intervals occupied him 
the accomplished scholar bas not found time and inclination to - 
cast it rather in the form of notes and appendices to a new edition 
of the texts than in that of a reproduction of some of those texts 
only and a volume of comment. Such as it is, however, it is a 
most valuable work in itself, and an indispensable companion to 
the study of the great and eponymous “ Alexandrine” epic in 
M. Michelant’s edition. 
That a book on the principles of the comic should itself be 
comical is, no doubt, desirable, though not by any means a matter 
of course(3). M. Alfred Michiels has achieved the resuit; not: 
haps altogether in the way in which he intended to achieve it. 
e has got together a singular collection of anecdotes and extracts 
not always suited virginibus puerisque, and some of these are 
amusing, though we do not count among them a singular legend of a 
certain Marchioness of Finsbury,and how she came to be kissed bya 
music-shopman in Regent Street. But the author's comments on 
these stories, his occasional abstracts of such as are too long to 
~~ in full, and his attempts to generalize are very odd indeed. 
e sometimes sus that b would have been a little desirous 
of feeling M. Michiels’s head. But many of his storiesare good, some 
of them are quite new, and his bibliographical appendix of books 


(1) Histoiredes Grecs. Par Victor Duruy. Tomer. Paris: Hachette. 
(2) Alerandre le Grand dans lu littérature frangaise. Par Paul Meyer. : 
2tomes. Paris: Vieweg. 


The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury. By Albert Smith. With Tweu' 
Bichings on Steel, by John Lecels Laden: Renting. 1887, 


(3) Le monde du comigue et des rois. Par A. Michiels. Paris: Calmann 


Lévy. 


The Ledbury illustrations are very much better—are far nearer, 
in fact, the ganna oh from Punch, and for that reason are infi- | 


his attention to Greece that the traces of Eyyptian and of 
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on the same subject as his own is decidedly interesting. Here is 
not the oldest of his legends. A woman in the South whom Provi- 
dence had endowed with health and strength to work, instead of 
which she went about stealing beetroot, would describe herself 
simply as “ veuve” despite the judge’s observation that this was not 
an état. In despair he turned to her captor and asked him, “ Dites- 
nous quelle qualité elle prenait quand vous l'avez arrétée.” “La 
meilleure, monsieur le président ; tout ce qu'il avait de mieux en 
betteraves.” ‘I'his is the more agreeable in that it is practically 
antranslatable. 

M. Regnier’s Souvenirs et études (4) deserve more than cursory 
notice, and we shall only mention them here in order to give 


early intelligence of their appearance. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
Chief Periods of European History (Macmillan & Co.) 


at Oxford in 1884 and a supplementary essay, “Greek Cities 
under Roman Rule,” reprinted from the Contemporary Review. 
The Lectures, with the previous series on the Methods of Histo- 
rical Study, are introductory to the fuller and more intimate 
inquiry into the historical development of the Teutons in Gaul, 
which is the subject of the lecturer's subsequent course. There 
are probably as many ways of teaching history as there are 
methods of study, and none is so popular in these days of 
specialism in education as that which concentrates the light of 
research on some special line of historical evolution. To the 
student the danger of this lies not so much in the ever-increasing 
labours that devolve on him as in the temporary derangement of 
proportion and perspective that is likely to ensue, The evidence 
amassed by modern research working in recondite ways may 
easily assume a factitious importance, and confuse, though it can- 
not modify, the general aspect of great epochs and the leading 
facts of history. Much of this evidence is of the nature of detail 
which adds nothing to the elements of a picture and detracts from 
its breadth. There must always appear something arbitrary, as 
Professor Freeman observes, in the selection of chief periods or 
epochs in history. In the present volume this selection is deter- 
mined by @ guiding principle, which animates all the lectures 
alike, an s the advantage of indefinite plasticity and the 
merit of appealing to the imagination. The power and abiding in- 
fluence of Rome is the historian’s dominating idea. His ecumenical 
survey abounds in striking illustrations of the vitality of the Roman 
power, the influence of Rome in European history, her share in the 
making of modern nations, while it is not without some characteristic 
fruits of the author's political sentiment. Such are the indignant 
outbursts, in “Survivals of Empire,” on the assumption of the 
Imperial style by Napoleon, and the contemptuous reference to 
the similar act of the Third Napoleon ; and such are the curious 
allusions to those early stages of “ the Eternal Eastern Question” 
when Greeks and Romans were unconsciously anticipating the 
cause of Christian Europe against the Ottoman Turk. Not less 
characteristic, in this connexion, is the citation of Herodotus 

18) as one “who better knew the meaning of the world’s 
history than the diplomatists of modern days.” This seems to 
imply that the functions of diplomatists those of historians 
are identical ; as if the diplomatist was in no sense controlled by 
circumstances, but free to shape events in accordance with his 
theory of history. After all, who should know the meaning of 
better the historian ? the whole, the 
author’s personality is rather piquant than aggressive in this sug- 
gestive volume, po the poe tone of the lectures, apart from 
certain analogies that are somewhat fine-drawn, receives broad and 
luminous treatment. 


Under the title Masterpieces of the French Drama we have 
Teceived a very attractive re-issue of the “ Clarendon Press 
Series” of six dramatic classics of French literature, representing 
the greatest work of Corneille, Racine, Moliére, Voltaire, 
Beaumarchais, and Alfred de Musset. Furnished with admirable 
illustrations and expository notes by the respective editors and 
enriched by exhaustive J’rolegomena, critical and biographical, 
books are most to of Freneb. In 

r new guise, prettily covered in ent, with uncut ‘ 

and packed in a Setter ben, they delightful a gift fly tes 

desire, and one entirely different from any other class of the 
season's gift-books. 

Mr. Hf. F. Morland Simpson has done something more than 
serve English archeologi his translation, 7he Pre History of 
the North (Triibner & Oo.), from the Danislr of J. J. A. Worsaae. 
Few among English visitors to Thorwaldsen’s Museum at Copen- 
hagen fail to inspect the Museum of Northern Antiquities, one of 
the best of its kind in Europe, of which Worsaae was the founder 
and, until his death in 1885, the director. Mr. Simpson’s skilful 
and well-illustrated version of the more than national treatise of 
the Danish archeologist provides the English reader and tourist 
with a fresh incentive to visit the Museum and to study the Runic 
monuments of Gotland and other archaic remains of inavia. 
Not to speak of its admirable method and frequent local references, 
the book is of the kind that vitalizes the dry bones of catalogues 
and sets people agog to explore. 


(4) Souvenirs et études de thédtre. Par P. Regnier. Paris : Ollendorff. 


Palestine in the Time % Christ mag & Stoughton), trans- 
lated by Annie Harwood Holmden from the French of Dr, Edmond 
Stapfer, is a bulky volume of studies on the socia\ and religious 
life of the Jews, designed to present a contemporary history of the 
New Testament, This comprehensive scheme takes the form of a 
critical and illustrative commentary, based chiefly on the Mishnah 
and other Rabbinical authorities and the works of Josephus ; 
history, geography, the law, administration of justice, religious 
rites, and the whole round of Jewish life in the first century, are 
among the subjects separately treated. The author's style is simple 
and fluent, is a pes by the translator. 


The Defence of Kahun (W. H. Allen & Co.) is the stirring 
story of “a forgotten episode of the first Afghan War,” by Mr. 
Charles Reynolds Williams, reprinted from the Army and Navy 
Gazette, and compiled from private letters and a journal written 
by Captain Lewis Brown, while occupying Kahun from May to 
September 1840, The episode, though it finds no record in 
history, certainly deserves to be remembered. Memorable as is the 
defence of Kahun, the tragic fate of the relief expedition in the 
desperate action in the Nuffoosk Pass—“a harder battle than 
Ghuznee or Khelat”—is not less worthy of the historian’s 
notice. 

Mr. H. A. Rogers, of New Southgate, has re-issued in large 
paper and handsome type the Jecollections of the Table-Talk of 
Samuel Rogers and Porsoniana, edited by the late Rev. Alex ander 
Dyce. The work is neatly bound in grey boards, white backed, 
and includes an etching after Hoppner's portrait of Rogers by 
C. W. Sherborn. 


The second volume of Professor Max Duncker’s History of 
Greece (Bentley & Co.), translated by the late Miss Alleyn and 
Dr. Evelyn ‘Abbott, comprises the third and fourth sections of the 
work, and concludes with the suppression of the Dorian revolt in 
Messenia by the Spartans. Dr. Abbott's continuation of the 
translation interrupted by the lamented death of Miss Alleyn 
occupies a little less than a third of the present volumes. 


Gentle Men and Women (Longmans & Co.), by Vera Peregrine, 
is a brief essay on the training of the young, the higher education 
of women, and the influence of women among other formative 
processes that combine to produce the gentleman, The author 
writes with excellent moderation and good sense. There is 
nothing “advanced ” in her ideal, and nothing of the emancipation 
of — as it is generally conceived by the advocates of women’s 
rights. 

The Claims of Labour is the somewhat curious title of a 
number of lectures delivered in Scotland last year, and now issued 
by the Co-operative Printing Company of Edinburgh. The con- 
tents show the most varied relevancy to the title. Mr. John 
Burnett discourses soberly enough on the work of Trade-Unions ; 
Mr. A. R. Wallace seeks the causes of trade depression, and finds 
them in foreign loans, bloated armaments, and in the Limited 
Liability Act—“a greater curse to the country than any Act 
of Parliament ever -” The contribution of Mr, William 
Morris is a declaration of war against employers, full of amusing 
generalities and amazing historical parallels, The capitalist or 
“ monopolist ”—it is all one with Mr, Morris—is likened to the 
slave-owner of ancient Greece and the serf-master of the thirteenth 
century. Wages are only the slave's rations in another form, 
though Mr. Morris refrained from telling his audiences—as 
should have done to complete his analogy—that Greek slaves and 
the serfs of feudalism were free to go when they chose and con- 
tract to serve any master at will. 

Mr. Henry Frith’s version of M. Daudet’s Tartarin sur les Alpes 
(Routledge) differs from most translations from the French in 
reproducing the original with the closest exactitude, even to the 
cover and the whole of the delightful illustrations. 

Mrs. O'Connell's Glimpses of a Hidden Life (Dublin: Gill & 
Son) is a simple and rather fragmentary memoir of 4 young Irish 
lady who in a remote part of Ireland cultivated her natural gifts 
in verse and prose composition with some little success. There is 
a good deal that is fanciful, even pathetic, in the picture of this 
delicate and ambitious girl struggling with adverse circumstances 
and endeavouring to obtain a hearing in the London magazines. 
Her views of literature were of the crudest, yet there is something 
not unaffecting in the occasional revelations of her journals, From 
the same publishers we receive the Life of Brother Paul J. 

O'Connor. 

We have received Daughters of the King, 8. S. Hewlett 

isbet), an account of missionary work in India issued by the 

hurch of England Zenana Missionary Society ; the third edition 
of Sir T. H. Farrer’s Free-trade versus Fair-trade (Cassell & Co.) ; 
Pictures of St, Peter in an English Home, by A. L. O. E. (Nelson) ; 
A New Graft on the Family Tree, by “ Pansy” (Nelson); , 
sixth volume of Great Thoughts from Master Minds (A. W. 3 
Maggie's Name: a Story for Girls (Nelson); and From Dusk to 
Dawn, poem by Hunter MacCulloch (Philadelphia: Lippincott). 

The new volume of the Art Journal (Virtue & Co.) starts with . 
an excellent number. The illustrations include a fine etching by 

Mr, O. O. Murray, after Mr. Luke Fildes’s painting “ Venetians,” | 


and a capital engraving after Van Dyck’s portrait of Henrietta 


Maria, which accompanies an admirable notice of the painter and — 
his work by Mr. Claude Philli The opening article, “ Sir 
Walter Scott's Country,” is the of a series, written by Mr. 
David Hannay, and illustrated by Mr. Mac Whirter. With this 
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number we receive & copy of the Art Journal for January 1872, 
when the was half-a-crown. The present page of a double 
column of gool clear type curiously contrasts with the older 
fashion of three thin columns of small print. 
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NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


GRAY’S INN. 
FLXAMINATION for the “ BACON "and HOLT SCHOLAR. 


NOTICE is hereby given that an EXAMINATION for these SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
held in Gray’s Inn Hall on the 7th and the 8th day of June next, commencing at Ten o'clock, 
A.M. precisely. 

These Scholarships are of the yearly value of £45 and £40 respectively, tenable for two 
years, and are open to every Student for the Bar, who on the 7th day of June next shall have 
been a Member of Gray's Inn for not more than five terms, and who shall have kept every 
term since his admission, inclusive of that in or before which he shall have been admitted. 

In the E for the Scholarships there will be set two Papers of Questions, viz. : 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 

The ADVERTISEMENT DerartMENT has been REMOVED from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
33 Sournampron Srreer, Srranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


The Saturpay Review ts duly reyistered for transmission abroad, 


Copies of the Saturday Review may be obtained in Paris every 
Saturday of Mr. J. G. Fornertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des 
Capucines, and of Messrs. GaLicNaNnt, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
The Saturpay Review can also be had of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 
15 Quai Masséna, Nice, and Mr. J. G. Foraertnenam, 59 Rue 
@ Antibes, Cannes. 
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Beer. Country Walks in Spring. 

To Those about to Write a Novel. Careme. 
Compulsory Sobriety. The Development of Chess. 
Government by Talk. The Decree of Beatification. 
The London Ballad Concerts. The Bank Dividends, 

“ Hard Hit.” The London Symphony Concerts. 


Shakespeare Literature. 
Four Novels. Roman Cheshire. 
Old Church Life in Scotland. New English School Books. 
France under Richelieu and Mazarin. 
The Queen’s Enemies in America. 
Three Legal Books. “Military Medicine.” Wey’s Rome. 
Books and Bookmen. Four Novels. 
Reprints of Albert Smith. French Literature. 
New Books and Reprints. 


London ; Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| — FAUST. Every Evening at ht o'clock. 
Sat, Mephistopheles, Mr. HENRY IRVING ; Margaret, Miss ELLEN TERRY. Box 
Ofice J. Hurst) Open 10 tll Seetebonked by letter LYCEUM 


VENOR GALLERY WINTER EXHIBITION, open 


from 10 A.M. till 10 P.M. Galleries lit by Electric Light. 
car DYCK EXUIBITION of the WORKS of SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK, NOW 


GROSVENOR GALLERY RESTAUR ANT.—Luncheons, 
GROSVENOR GALTERY ERY LIBRARY Dubeeriptions from One 
Guinea per annum for two Volumes. Stal \sand seats for all Theatres and places of amusement. 


ad ‘THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 
PICTURE, ew hy afew days before he died. NOW ON bo at the DORE 
GALLERY. 35 New Bond Street Sal *Christ Leaving the Praetorium,” and his other great 
LECTURES ON THE DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


FESSOR PERINI will begin his LECTURES on DANTE, 


Ist. One on the Constitutional History of England to the end of the Reign of 
George the Second. 
2nd. One on the General History of England to the same date. 

And there will also be given to the Candidates two or more subjects connected with the 
Constitutional and General History of England, to the above date, any one of which subjects 
aCundidate may select, and on the one which he does selec: he will be required to writea 
short Essay. 

The Time to be allowed for each of these three Papers wi!l be three hours, 

Dated this 20th day of December, 1886. By Order, 

(Signed) WM. BROWN, Treasurer. 
CHARLES A. RUSSELL, Examiner. 


JSLE of WIGHT OOLLEGE, Limited, near Ryde, 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
Vice-Chairman of Council—Lieut.-General Sir HENRY DALY.K.C.B..C.LE. 
Hvead-Master—Rev. F. D. TEESDALE, M.A., Bow Cottage, 
Eight Assistant-Masters. Classical and Modern Departinen Army ond vy Classes. 
Boarders are received by Master, and by three Assistant the 
French Master (in whose h Fiench is exciusively spoken). Special arrangements for 
Indian boys. The College stands in Twenty-one Acres, and enjoys ¥ the advan 
of a climate hapel, Racquet and Fives Courts; 
Bathing and Boa‘ ting. —For Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 
Next TEKM CO: MENCES anuary 22. 


cage INDIAN ENG I NEERING COLLEGE, 
R’S HILL, STAINE 
or the an ENGINEER for einploymen For 
ition the Secretary of State will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Teavan Public Wars 
partment, and Two ~¥ = Indian Telegraph oh Department. — For particulars, apply to 
the SECRETARY, at the Co 


CLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
ATURAL pCrERcR SCHOLARSHIPS. NINE or more OPEN to COMPETI- 

1887. Value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased froma 

ther particulars from the 


TION 1 at Mipsu MME 
special fund to £90 a in cases of Scholars who require it. Fur 
EAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


FRRADLEY COLLEGE—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, 


one of £30,one of £20) will be competed for in June next, Candidates must have teen, 
under fourteen on the Ist January, 1887.—For further particulars, apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, near Abingdon. 


CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM. 


(Founded 1827.) 
The system in both Upper and Lo ts combines the individual tentning Gs (for 


wer Departmen’ 
et or qranary objects) ofa Private ‘Tutor, with the discipline, games, &c., of 
Head- tv. W. ALMACK, M.A. 


ARMY AND UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 


Mirae JAMES & BUSHNELL bave 97 out of 
109 for the Army. All but 5 qualified. All sent up for Ne versity Matriculation in 
lest three years have passed.--Address, Hillcourt, Cheltenham. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the 


Norwich High School, has a very comfertable HOME ~ ELDER GIRLS. Great 
meno as the study of Modern Languages, Music, end Painting.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, 
witzerlan 


ERSAILLES. —PORTLAND HOUSE.—GENTLEMEN’S 
Highest tp tage of acquiring FRENCH are received in the family of Pastor Buaup. 


OOLWICH.—In the Examination, December 1886, for 
the ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, the first TWO SUCCESSF hans CANDI- 
DATES _Palmer, 10,508, Mayes, 9,333_ passed direct from DOVER COLLEGE 


O PARENTS.—There is a very exceptional OPENING in 
one of the first Preparatory Schools in } land (and i _" the healthiest part for a bay = 4 
promicing BOY to join a small class reading for Public School Scholarships. 
tance, Rev. Oxon, 39 Cromwell Grove, West Kensington Park. 
“TF everybody who suffers with COUGHS, &c., would Re: 
Dr, OCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, I am sure would find relief 
to their goodness. —NICHOLAS 91 Southboro South 
_ De. S WAFERS are sold all Druggists. 


A ‘A OLERGYMAN, fifteen years in “Priest’s Orders, is desirous 
to obtain a post as LIBRARIAN, or L IBRARIAN and CHAPLAIN combined, to 
nobleman or to a private gentleman, or to a public institution. Well acquainted with 
Greek and Latin, Hebrew, Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, rench and Spanish the two latter he can 

Married, no no fami iamaiiy. —Address, “ Librarian,” care of Moses. Whi hittaker & Williams, 


T° MAGAZINE PROPRIETORS and PUBLISHERS.— 
An Old-Established ADVERTISING FIRM is now tract for ail the Adver- 
tning Paves gpod MONTULY, QUAMPERLY, or ANNU only to 


C HARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
Annual Income, including Annual Subscriptions .......... 
‘Annual Expenditure £12,000 


THE COUNCIL al for HELP to meet this deficit, and permanently red 


[SVESTMENTS YIELDING DIVIDENDS of from 7 to 
15 per cent. per annum on the Sound Security of Shares in 
Prosperous Industrial and Commercial Companies. See the 
INVESTMENT REGISTER. Post free from \- 
MESSRS. JENKINSON & CO. 37 WALBROOK, LONDON, E.C. 


L[EBIG COME TRACT of MEAT. 
© COMPANY'S TRAOT of MEAT. 


UINE ron 
“COMPANY'S EXTRACT” of MEAT. 
The finest Meat-Flavouring Stock. USE it for Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 
Efficient TONIC in all cases of 
COMPANY'S- “EXTRACT MEAT. 
Highly recommended as a Nightcap instead of aleoholic drinks. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
GENUINE ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s signature in blue ink across label. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRAOT of MEAT. 


at Ki Nckets is or ks Ladies, 13 Kensington Square. on Tuesday, J: 
Pm. F ickets ht Test ly to “ths 
‘or ures) apply Tady uperintenden 
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